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A.   C.   GIBSON 

enlisted     in     the 


ALFRED_C.  GIBSON 

Manufacturer  Participated   in  Trial   of 
Lincoln  Assassin  Plotters 

Alfred  C.  Gibson,  who  was  active  in 

:  Independent  politics,  being  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Seventy,    died  Sun- 

I  day  in  his  home 
at  19  West  Phil- 
Ellena  street,  Ger- 
mantown.  For  sev- 
eral   months,    Mr. 

!  Gibson,  who  was 
81   years   old,   had 

;  been  in  poor 
health.  He  con- 
tracted    bronchitis 

,  three    weeks    ago, 

I  and    in    his    weak- 

I  ened  physical  con- 
dition was  unable 
to  combat  the  dis- 
ease. 

Mr.  Gibson  was 
a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War,  having 
drum  and  fife  corps  when  he  was  only 
fifteen  years  old.  General  Hartranft, 
who  became  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
later,  selected  him  as  division  regi- 
ment clerk.  This  position  led  to  his 
participation  in  the  military  trial  of 
President  Lincoln's  assassination  con- 
spirators, which  was  conducted  by 
General  Hartranft.  He  kept  the  rec- 
ords of  the  trial.     When  the  conspira- 

!  tors  were  condemned  to  hang,  he  was 
designated  as  a  witness,  and  it  was 
his  duty  to  place  cards  of  identification 
on  each  of  the  coffins  after  the  execu- 

i  tion  had  taken  place. 

j  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he 
came  to  Philadelphia  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Central  High  School  in  1866!. 
He  kept  up  his  interest  in  his  class- 
mates, attending  the  reunions  every 
year.  Soon  after  he  was  graduated  he 
was  identified  in  the  manufacture  of 
lighting  fixtures  and  continued  in  this 
business  until  a  few  years  ago,  when 
he   retired. 

He  had  a  keen  interest  in  historical 
matters,  being  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Society,  historian 
of  the  City  History  Society,  and  a 
member  of  the  Germantown  Historical 
Society.  He  belonged  to  the  Ellis 
Post  No.  9  of  the  G.  A.  R.  With  his 
death,  but  three  of  the  members  sur- 
vive. He  was  a  life  member  of  the 
Manufacturers  Club. 


Gibson,  A.   C. 


GIBSON.  —  Feb.  1,  1931.  ALFRED  C, 
husband  of  May  "Whldden  Gibson,  in  his  82d 
year.  Funeral  services  Wed.,  3:30  P.  M., 
residence.  19  W.  Phil-EItena  St..  Mt.  Airy. 
Inf.   private. 


L  C.  GIBSON  DIES; 


Retired  Manufacturer,  82,  Par- 
ticipated in  Military  Trial  of 
Assassination   Conspirators 


ENLISTED  WHEN  HE  WAS  15 


Alfred  C.  Gibson,  82,  a  Civil  War 
veteran,  who  participated  in  the  mil- 
itary trial  of  Lincoln's  assassination 
conspiratoi-s  died  Sunday  following  a 
brief  illness.  The  funeral  will  be  held 
tomorrow  afternoon  in  his  home,  19 
West  Phil-Ellena  street,  Germantown. 
Mr.  Gibson  was  a  retired  gas  fixture 
manufacturer. 

Burial  will  be  In  Knights  of  Pythias 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  following  a 
special  service  by  Ellis  Post,  No.  9, 
G.  A.  R.,  of  which  Mr.  Gibson  was 
one  of  four  surviving  members.  Regu- 
lar services  will  be  held  an  hour 
later,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  noted  clergyman  of 
New  York  and  a  relative  of  the  fam- 
ily. 

Mr.  Gibson  was  born  at  Muncy,  Pa., 
and  when  15  enlisted  in  the  Civil 
War  in  a  fife  and  drum  corps. 
Chosen  a  regimental  clerk  by  General 
Hartranft,  later  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Gibson  kept  the  private 
records  of  the  trial  of  Lincoln's  as- 
sassination conspirators  for  General 
Hartranft,  who  conducted  the  mili- 
tary session.  Present  at  the  hanging 
of  the  conspirators,  it  was  Mr,  Gib- 
son's duty  to  place  identification 
cards  in  the  coffins  before  the  bodies 
were  sent  to  relatives  for  burial. 

Following  the  war,  Mr.  Gibson 
came  to  this  city  and  was  graduated 
from  Central  High  School  in  1866. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Manufac- 
turers Club,  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society,  Germantown  Historical  So- 
ciety, City  Club,  Trade  League  and 
historian  of  the  City  History  Society. 
Several  years  ago  Mr*  Gibson  was 
active  in  independent  politics,  being 
an  organizer  of  the  City  Party. 

Mr.  Gibson  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Mrs.  May  Whidden  Gibson, 
and  six  children,  Mrs.  Harry  F.  Whit- 
ney, of  Worcester,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin W.  Figner,  of  Harrisburg;  Arthur 
K.  Gibson,  of  this  city;  Theodore 
W.  Gibson,  of  Westfield,  N.  J.;  An- 
thony S.  Gibson,  of  this  city,  and 
Walter  B.  Gibson,  of  Lansdowne. 
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DIES  IN  82D  YEAR 

Germantown  Civil  War  Veteran 

Kept  Records  of  Trial  of 

"Lincoln's  Assassins 


WAS    ACTIVE    IN    POLITICS 


Alfred  C.  Gibson,  a  Civil  War  vet- 
eran who  participated  in  the  military 
trial  of  Lincoln's  assassination  con- 
spirators, one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Seventy  and  re- 
tired gas  fixture  manufacturer,  died 
yesterday  at  his  home,  19  W.  Phil- 
Ellena  st.,   Germantown. 

Mr.  Gibson,  who  was  in  his  eighty- 
second  year,  was  ill  several  months, 
but  his  condition  did  not  become  seri- 
ous until  three  weeks  ago  when  he 
contracted  bronchitis. 

Born  April  24,  1849,  at  Muncy,' Pa., 
Mr.  Gibson  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War 
in  the  .  drum  and  fife  corps  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  He  was  chosen  as 
division  regiment  clerk  by  General 
Hartranft,  later  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  kept  the  private  records  of 
the  trial  of  Lincoln's  assassination 
conspirators  for  General  Hartranft, 
who  conducted  the  session, 

Mr.  Gibson  was  also  present  at  the 
hanging  of  the  conspirators  and  it 
was  his  duty  to  place  identification 
cards  in  the  coffins  before  the  bodies 
were  sent  to  their  relatives  for  burial. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Gibson  came  to 
this  city  and  was  graduated  from. 
Central  High  School  in  1866.  He  has 
attended  all  the  class  reunions  ever 
since. 

Mr.  Gibson  was  a  member  of  Ellis 
Post  No.  9,  G.  A.  K.,  of  which  there 
are  now  only  three  surviving  mem- 
bers, and  was  a  life  member  of  the 
Manufacturers*  Club.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Histori- 
cal Society,  historian  of  the  City  His- 
tory Society,  and  a  member  of  the 
Germantown  Historical  Society. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Gibson  was 
active  in  Independent  politics  and  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  City 
Party.  He  was  a  member  of  the  City 
Club  and  the  Trade  League. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs. 
May  Whidden  Gibson,  and  six  chil- 
dren, Mrs.  Henry  F,  Whitney,  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  Mrs.  Franklin  W.  Fig- 
ner,  Harrisburg;  Arthur  K.  Gibson, 
this  city;  Theodore  W.  Gibson,  West- 
field,  N.  J.;  Walter  B.  Gibson,  Lans- 
downe,  and  Anthony  S.  Gibson,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Special  funeral  services  will  be  held 
at  the  Gibson  home  Wednesday  at 
2.30  P.  M.  by  Ellis  Post,  and  regular 
services  an  hour  later  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  of  New 
York,  a  relative  of  the  family. 
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LFRED  C.  GIBSON,  who  died  at 
his  Germantown  home  on  Sunday, 
was  perhaps  the  last  •survivor  of 
those  who  saw  the  Lincoln  conspirators 
hanged. 

More  than  once  Mr.  Gibson  told  me 
the  story  of  his  participation  in  the 
trial   of  the  assassins. 

He  was  a  young  soldier  attached  to 
the  personal  staff  of  General  John  F. 
Hartranft,  native  of  Norristown  and 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

General  Hartranft  had  command  at 
that  old  Washington  prison  where  the 
Lincoln  murderers  were  tried  by  the 
military   authorities. 

Gibson  was  a  clerk  at  Hartranft's 
headquarters.  He  told  me  that  it  was 
his  job  among  other  things  to  attend 
to  checking  up  on  the  food  served  to 
the   prisoners. 

He  got  to  know  well  all  of  them. 
"I  pitched  quoits."  he  told  me,  "with 
McLaughlin,  Dr.  Mudd  and  the  others 
in   the   prison   yard." 

*     *      *     * 

THIS  old  soldier  of  Pennsylvania — 
he  was  nearly  82 — was  fully  con- 
vinced that  Mrs.   Surratt  deserved 
her  tragic  fate. 

He  had  little  pity  for  her,  but  a  great 
deal  for  her  daughter,  who  came  often 
to  see  her  mother  and  was  at  the  pris- 
on the  day  the  four  conspirators  died 
on   the   gallows. 

Mr.  Gibson  had  a  pair  of  cuff-but- 
tons which  McLaughlin  gave  him  just 
before  he  was  taken  to  the  Dry  Tor- 
tugas  prison,  where  he  died  of  yellow 
fever. 

Dr.  Mudd  went  with  him  there  to 
serve  a  long  term,  but  he.  did  such 
valiant  and  heroic  service  in  that  fever 
epidemic  that  he  was  pardoned  after 
serving  a  small  part  of  his  term. 

I  once  related  how  young  Gibson, 
during  the  trial  of  the  conspirators, 
saw  a  man  smoking  a  cigar  in  the  hall- 
way. It  was  against  the  rules  and  the 
youthful  clerk  called  the  man's  atten- 
tion to  a  sign  on  the  wall  and  the  smok- 
er at  once  threw  away  his  cigar. 

It  was  General  Grant,  then  in  com- 
mand of  1,000.000  troops,  obeying  an 
insignificant  private ! 

Last  autumn  the  dozen  survivors  of 
Gibson's  Central  High  School  class 
had  their  annual  reunion. 

Gibson  was  present  at  every  one  of 
those    sixty-seven    class    reunions. 

GIRARD 
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GIBSON.— Feb/  l'.  1931.  ALFRED  C. 
husband  of  May  Whidden  Gibson,  in  his  82d 
year.  Funeral  services  Wed..  3:30  P.  M.. 
residence.  19  W.  Phil-Ellena  st..  Mt.  Airy. 
Int.    private. 


Alfred  C.  Gibson,  81,  Also  Wit 
nessed  Execution  of  Four  # 
Death  Plotters 


Alfred  C.  Gibson,  believed  to  have  j 
been  the  last  official  of  the  court  j 
that  tried  the  conspirators  in  Presi- ! 
dent  Lincoln's  assassination,  died  at 
'1:15  P.  M.  yesterday  at  his  home,  19 
West  -  Phil-Ellena"  street,  German- 
town.    He  was  81. 

Mr.  Gibson  was  cleric  to  General 
Hartranft,  commander  of  the  mili- 
tary prison  at  Washington,  where  the 
conspirators  who  plotted  with  John 
Wilkes  Booth  were  imprisoned,  tried 
and  executed. 

He  was  born  in  Muncy,  Pa.,  April 
24,  1849,  and  in  1860  was  hrought  by 
his  parents  to  this  city.  When  not 
yet  16  he  enlisted  in  the  215th  Penn- 
sylvania Infantry  for  service  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  became  clerk  in  the 
headquarters  of  the  Third  Division, 
Ninth  Army  Corps,  commanded  by 
Major  General  John  F.  Hartranft, 
who  later  was  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
y         Commarads  Military  Prison 

General  Hartranft  was  assigned  as 
commander  of  the  military  prison  at 
Washington  and  took  young  Gibson 
along  with  him  as  clerk. 

Gibson  attended  the  trials  in  the 
assassination  conspiracy,  and  wrote 
the  official  reports  which  were  signed 
by  General  Hartranft.  He  attended 
the  executions  on  July  7,  1865,  when 
four  of  the  conspirators,  including'  a 
woman  whose  home  had  been  their 
rendezvous,  were  hanged  in  the  prison 
yard. 

Returning  to  this  city  after  being 
mustered  out  of  the  army,  Mr.  Gib- 
son re-entered  Central  High  School 
and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1867.  In  1882  he  founded  the  Gib- 
son Gas  Fixture  Works,  at  Broad  and 
Callowhill  street,  retiring  from  busi- 
ness in  1916. 

Only   Three    Members    Survive 

He  was  a  member  of  Ellis  Post,  No. 
9,  G.  A.  R.,  of  which  only  three  mem- 
bers survive.  He  was  a  life  member 
of  the  Manufacturers  Club,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Eociety,  historian  of  the  City  History 
ociety,  and  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
mantown  Historical  Society. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Trades  League,  the  forerunner  of  the 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  was  for  years  active  in  inde- 
pendent politics.  In  this  field,  he  was 
one  of  the  prganizers  of  the  old  City 
Party,  a  charter  member  of  the  City 
Club,  and  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Seventy. 


Mr.  Gibson  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Mrs.  May  Whidden  Gibson, 
and  six  children,  Mrs.  Harry  S.Whit- 
ney, of  Worcester,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin W.  Figner,  of  Harrisburg,  and 
Arthur  K.  Gibson,  Theodore  W.  Gib- 
son, Walter  B.  Gibson  and  Anthony 
S.  Gibson. 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted 
at  3:30  P.  M.  Wednesday,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  pastor 
of  Riverside  Church,  New  York. 
Burial  will  be  private,  at  Knights  of 
Pythias  Greenwood  Cemetery. 
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Gibson,  Alfred  C, 


GIBSON.— Feb.  1,  ALFBED  C  husband  of 
May  Whidden  Gibson,  in  his  82d  rear.  Fu- 
neral services  Wed.,  3.30  P.  M..  residence,  10 
W.    Phil-Ellena   si..    Ml.    Airy.    Int.    private. 
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[By  Edna   F.   Gorman] 

IFTY-SEVEN  years  ago 
this  month— July  7,  to 
be  exact— the  assassins 
of  President  Lincoln  paid  with 
their  lives  the  penalty  of  mur- 
der. There  is  one  man  and 
only  one,  it  is  believed,  who 
survives  today  to  tell  first- 
hand some  forgotten  details  in 
the  trial  of  the  little  band  of 
fanatics  whom  history  sug- 
gests were  but  the  servants  of 
their    leader,     John      Wilkes 

Booth. 

This  man  is  Alfred  C.  Gibson,  a 
Philadelphian,  who  lives  in  German- 
town  and  who  relates  rather  proudly 
that  he  was  clerk  of  the  tribunal 
which  tried  the  conspirators  and 
that  he  kept  an  accurate  check  of 
their  movements  while  in  prison 
awaiting  their  fate.  As  one  who  had 
an  active  part  in  the  final  act  of 
justice,  Mr.  Gibson  came  in  close 
touch  with  the  prisoners. 

He  is  a  g-entleman  of  the  old  school 
—Mr  Gibson.  Erect  and  alert  despite 
his  years,  he  is  as  interested  in  the 
life  of  today  as  he  is  full  of  rem- 
iniscences of  the  past. 

Enlisted    at    Sixteen. 

VI  enlisted  at  the  age  of  sixteen," 
he  said,  telling  me  the  story  in  the 
quiet  study  of  his  delightful  home. 
"Men  were  sorely  needed  and  my 
story  of  being  regulation  age  wasn't 
as  closely  investigated  as  it  would 
have  been  earlier  In  the  war.  And 
you  may  be  certain  that  when  you 
see  a  man  like  me,  still  able  to  step 
along  hriskly  in  the  G.  A.  R.  parades, 
he  couldn't  permit  red  tape  in  regard 
to  a  few  years  to  interfere  with  his 
eager  desire  to  =  serve  his  country. 
I  enlisted  in  the  215th  Pennsylvania 
volunteers,  the  last  regiment  to  be 
formed  in  Pennsylvania.  And  almost 
immediately  after  I  reached  camp  in 
Virginia,  where  I  was  make  a  fifer, 
the  war  was  at  an  end. 

"And  then  came  the  terrible  news 
of  Lincoln's  assassination,  which  sent 
not  only  .our  own  country,  but  the 
whole  world  into  mourning.  From 
the  highest  officer  to  the  rank  and 
file  the  troops  were  grief  -Stricken. 
Every  soldier  felt  that  he  had  lost 
a  friend.  We  watched  with  breathless 
interest  the  hunt  for  the  murderer 
and  his  accomplices.  With  the  whole 
country  aroused,  they  could  not  long 
remain  uncaptured,  and  since  Lin- 
coln's own  proclamation  declaring 
the  country  under  military  rule  had 
never  been  rescinded,  they  were  tried 
by    military    commission. 

"This  commission  assembled  May  9, 
1865.  General  Hartranft,  who  .  -was 
afterward  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  made  provost  marshal  in  charge 
of  the  prisoners.  Each  regiment  was 
ordered  to  send  in  the  hand-writing 
of  one  man  that  a  clerk  might  be 
chosen  for   the   proceedings." 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  the  trick 
of  fate  by  which  Mr.  Gibson  was  the 
lucky    soldier.    One    readily    pictures 
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THE    LETTER    BY    GENERAL   HARTRANFT  CERTIFYING   TO 
YOUNG    GIBSON'S     SERVICE  AS   CLERK 


onvict  Lincoln's  Assassins 
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GIBSON  AT  THE  TIME  HE  WAS 
CLER.K  TO  THE  TRIBUNAL  THAT 
CONVICTED  L1NCOLNS  ASSASSINS 


fe  him  a  jaunty  and  good-looking  young 

fifer,    and    the    colonel      had     at    once 

OQ  made  him  orderly.  It  sounded  great. 
But  alas!  Like  every  other  orderly 
of  every  other  colonel,  he  was  kept 
so  busy  looking  after  his  officer  that 
he  had  not  time  to  look  after  him- 
self. They  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day's  march  in  a  cold,  drizzling 
rain.  And  when  at  last  his  superior 
was  all  nicely  fixed  up  for  the  night 
the  young  orderly  found  the  company 
quartered  and  himself  without  a  tent. 
;His  only  refuge  was  the  one-man 
Stent  of  the  little  negro  water  boy. 
He  curled  up  around  the  pole, 
cramped  and  crowded.  And  he  awoke 
the  next  morning  stiff,  chilled  and 
with  an  edge-wise  disposition.  So 
that  some  of  the  colonel's  snappy 
orders  met  with  an  equally  snappy 
rejoinder.  And  in  double-quick  time 
there  was  a  new  orderly.  The  lieuten- 
ant-colonel realized  that  young  Gib- 
son would  be  better  off  under  an- 
other command  after  this,  and  he 
advised  him  to  send  a  sample  of  his 
writing  to  General  Hartranft.  It  was 
remarkably  legible  writing,  and  the 
lieutenant  may  have  added  a  few 
words  of  his  own,  being  a  friend  of 
Gibson's  father.  At  any  rate,  he  got 
the  post  and  left,  the  luckiest  soldier 
in  all  the  Union  armies! 

In   Old   Capitol  Prison. 

The  eight  prisoners  were  confined 
in  the  old  Capitol  prison.  Washing- 
ion.  Here  the  general  and  his  staff 
were  also  quartered.  It  was  the  duty 
of  young  Gibson  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  prisoners.  Each  day  he  had  to  re- 
cord the  time  of  their  meals,  their 
going    to    and    from    their    cells,    the 


march  to  the  trial  room,  their  physi- 
cal condition  and  the  time  of  their 
exercises.  All  this  was  made  into  a 
condensed  report  for  General  Han- 
cock, who  was  in  charge  of  the  mili- 
tary district.  They  were  taken  into 
the  arsenal  yard  each  day  for  exer- 
cises, and  Mr.  Gibson  frequently 
pitched    quoits   with    them. 

John  Wilkes  Booth  had  already 
been  killed  in  a  barn  while  resisting 
arrest,  after  suffering  agonies  from 
his  badly  set  broken  leg.  His  body 
was  brought  back  to  Washington,  and 
in  consideration  of  public  sentiment 
was  secretly  buried  under  one  of  the 
cells  in  the  very  prison  where  his  co- 
conspirators were  shortly  to  be 
brought. 

Did  the  soul  of  John  Wilkes  Booth 
stand  guard  with  them  in  their  hour 
of  trial?  Was  his  spirit  ever  present, 
brooding  bitterly  over  the  outcome  of 
his  fanatical  plans?  As  they  went 
brokenly  up  the  steps  to  the  scaffold, 
was  his  hand  on  their  shoulder,  help- 
ing them  to  bear  the  penalty  which 
the  weaving  of  his  web  had  brought? 

"I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  justice 
of  the  verdict  as  It  was  rendered," 
says  Mr.  Gibson.  "A  military  com- 
mission makes  its  findings  on  evi- 
dence alone,  and  can  not  be  swayed 
by  sentiment.  I  saw  no  evidences  of 
regret  from  any  of  the  prisoners  for 
the  part  they  had  played,  although  I 
believe  their  actions  were  not  the  re- 
sult of  personal  enmity  against  Lin- 
coln, but  from  the  misguided  follow- 
ing of  another's  reasoning.  We  came 
to  believe  that  they  had  not  fully 
realized  the  extent  and  the  conse- 
quences of  the  plot  in  which  they  had 
become  involved.  How  far  Booth 
himself  may  have  been  influenced 
must  always  remain  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. 

Seemed   Resigned   to  Fate. 

"They  seemed  resigned  to  their  fate, 
and  those  sentenced  to  life  on  Dry 
Tortugas  seemed  glad  to  have  saved 
their  necks,  even  at  such  a  price. 
These  were  Dr.  Mudd,  who  had  set 
Booth's  broken  leg  and  did  a  very 
poor  job  of  it  with  pasteboards  and 
amateurish  bandages;  Arnold,  and 
Michael  O'Laughlin,  who  was  to  have 
killed  General  Grant.  O'Laughlin  ex- 
pressed gratitude  for  his  treatment 
while  a  prisoner,  and  presented  me 
with  a  pair  of  sleeve  buttons.  General 
Grant  was  one  of  the  witnesses  at 
the  trial,  and  I  have  been  called  'the 
only  man  who  ever  made  General 
Grant  stop  smoking.'  It  being  an  arse- 
nal, there  were  signs  posted  prohib- 
iting smoking.  And  as  the  general 
walked  up  and  down  the  corridor  with 
his  pipe  in  his  mouth  I  considered  it 
my  duty  to  point  out  these  signs  to 
him. 

"  T  beg  your  pardon,'  I  had  the  au- 
dacity to  say  to  the  commander  of 
all  the  Union  armies,  'did  you  read 
those?' 

"General  Grant  was  a  military  man. 
He  realized  the  disciplinary  value  of 
obeying  orders,  and  he  emptied  his 
pipe,  pocketed  it  and  never  again 
smoked  during  the  trial." 

General  Lew  Wallace  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission,  afterwa-rd  be- 
coming the  well-known  novelist  fa- 
mous as  the  auhor  of  "Ben-Hun"  The 
reporter  whose  notes  were  taken  as 
the  official  record  of  the  trial  was 
Benn   Pitman,   that  wizard  of  curves 


and    strange    lines,    who    is    the    ste- 
nographer's first  aid  to  fame. 

Four  prisoners  were  hanged:  Atze- 
rodt,  Payne,  who  made  the  terrible 
attack  on  Secretary  Seward;  Herold 
and  Mrs.  Surratt.  Mrs.  Surratt's 
daughter  never  ceased  her  efforts  in 
behalf  of  her  mother.  On  the  morning 
of  the  execution  she  came  to  the  pris- 
on for  a  last  farewell.  As  the  prison- 
ers were  led  from  their  cells,  a  staff 
officer  and  a  spiritual  adviser  on 
either  side  of  each,  she  threw  herself 
face  downward  on  the  bed  in  young 
Gibson's  room  and  gave  way  to  her 
grief.  Had  she  raised  her  head  she 
might  have  looked  out  on  the  scaffold, 
but  she  did  not  do  so. 

10,000   Troops   Assembled. 

General  Hancock,  fearing  an  at- 
tempt to  rescue  the  conspirators,  had 
assembled  10,000  troops  and  few  per- 
sons were  allowed  to  witness  the 
hanging.  But  with  the  irrepressible 
spirit  of  youth,  young  Gibson  was  in 
the   front  row. 

"After  the  bodies  were  taken 
down,"  said  Mr.  Gibson,  "it  was  my 
duty  as  clerk  to  write  the  name  of 
each  on  a  slip  of  paper.  These  were 
placed  in  small  glass  phiarls  such  as 
apothecaries  use.  Each  was  hermetic- 
ally sealed  and  placed  in  the  coffin 
of  the  one  whose  name  it  bore.  The 
bodies  were  then  buried  in  a  corner 
of  the  arsenal  yard.  Years  afterward, 
when  public  feeling  had  subsided  and 
the  friends  of  the  condemned  were 
permitted  to  take  the  bodies,  these 
slips  were  the  only  means  of  identifi- 
cation. 

"Edwin  Booth,  whose  entire  after 
life  was  saddened  by  his  brother's 
crime,  and  who  for  five  years  after 
the  assassination  gave  up  the  stage 
altogether,  took  the  body  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth  to  a  cemetery  in  Balti- 
more, where  it  now  rests. 

"Gruesome  as  it  seems,  the  wood 
from  the  scaffold  was  made  into 
canes,  and  these,  with  pieces  of  the 
rope  used  in  the  hangings,  were 
given  out  as  souvehirs.  I  received 
one  of  each,  but  later  gave  both 
away.  I  need  no  memento  ro  recall 
the  poignant  grief  of  that  sad  time." 

Mr.  Gibson,  after  being  mustered 
out,  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and 
completed  high  school,  being  grad- 
uated in  1867.  The  class,  of  which 
but  eighteen  now  remain,  holds  a  re- 
union  each   year. 

With  a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  General  Hartranft,  he  obtained 
a  position  with  a  gas  fixture  firm 
and  retired  a  few  years  ago  as  own- 
er of  the  Gibson  Gas  Fixture  Works. 
Most  business  men  of  thirty  years 
ago  will  recall  his  celebrated  three- 
year  fight  on  the  trusts,  when  he 
became  known  the  country  over  as 
"the   trust   buster." 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Site  and 
Relic  Society,  the  Manufacturers' 
Club,  Ethical  Culture  Society  and,  of 
course,  the  G.  A.  R.  He  is  exception- 
ally fond  of  travel  and  delights^  in 
walking    trips. 

"When  I  had  an  automobile,"  he 
confides  with  a  smile,  "we  went  too 
fast.  There  were  so  many  interesting 
spots  which  I  missed.  I  was  forever 
telling  the  chauffeur  to  Atop  and  back 
up.  So  I  gave  up  autolng  and  now 
make  my  trips  on   foot." 

His  life  has  touched  one  of  the 
saddest  happenings  of  all  American 
history,  and  one  on  which  we  will 
forever  look  back  with  tear-dimmed 
memory.  For  time  has  no  power  to 
dim  the  reverence  in  which  we  hold 
the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

(Copyright,  Philadelphia  Publio  Ledger) 
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Gib"bs,  Mrs.  W.  J. 


funeral  -  Cleveland 


HOOPS 

AT  LINUS  BIER 

Clevelander  Recalls  Warn- 
ing Given  Due  to  Crowds 


When  Lincoln's  catafalque  was 
brought  to  Public  Square  here  in 
1865,  crowds  were  so  great  that 
women  were  warned  against  wear- 
ing hoop  skirts,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Gibbs, 
89,  of  10123  Superior  Avenue  N.  E., 
recalled  yesterday. 

Mrs.  Gibbs  saw  Lincoln  when  he 
passed  through  Cleveland  on  his 
way  to  Washington  in  1861,  but  all 
that  she  remembers  about  him  is  a 
itired,  drawn  face. 

The  Plain  Dealer  yesterday  told 
how  William  Ganson  Rose  was 
having  a  tough  time  to  find  a  Lin- 
coln witness  for  a  WGAR  radio 
program  at  4:15  p.  m.  today.  Several 
persons,  he  said,  telephoned  him 
the  names  of  such  persons  outside 
Cleveland,  and  Mrs.  Mary  L.  For- 
rest told  him  of  Mrs.  Gibbs. 

The  time  is  too  short  to  prepare 
a  program  for  Mrs.  Gibbs  for  to- 
day, but  later  in  the  week  Rose 
will  try  to  have  her  on  the  air. 
Mrs.  Gibbs,  incidentally,  is  prob- 
ably the  oldest  former  employe  of 
the  Plain  Dealer.  When  she  was 
15  she  sorted  pied  type,  the  Civil 
War  having  depleted  the  Plain 
Dealer's  composing  room  force. 

Two  hundred  Sons  and  Daugh- 
ters of  Union  Veterans  yesterday 
celebrated  Lincoln  Day  with  a 
luncheon  in  Hotel  Cleveland,  where 
John  A.  Bommhardt  recited  the 
Gettysburg  address  and  Peter  Witt 
read  his  own  sketch  of  Lincoln. 
Mayor  and  Mrs.  Harold  H.  Burton 
and  Mrs.  Bertha  Droz  of  Mansfield, 
national  president  of  the  daughters' 
branch  of  the  organization,  were 
present. 

Principal  observance  today  is  the 
re-enactment  of  Lincoln's  visit  here 
in  1861,  to  take  place  in  Lincoln's 
room  in  the  Weddell  House  at  3 
p.  m.  It  will  be  broadcast  over: 
WCLE. 
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LINCOLN  SHOWED  VALUE  OF  HUMAN  LIFE  | 


Rev.  Charles  K.  Gilbert 

First  Speaker 

Rev.  Charles  K.  Gilbert,  the  first 
speaker  on  the  program  of  the  Lincoln 
Dinner  on  Monday  evening  talked  for 
twenty-one  minutes.  He  referred  to 
the  fact  that  some  one  had  sent  to  him 
a  copy  of  the  HIGHLAND  DEMOCRAT 
and  he  had  found  in  it,  as  he  doubted 
not  the  people  of  Peekskill  did  many 
things  of  interest.  He  especially  re- 
ferred to  the  article  therein  on  "Lin- 
coln in  Books."  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert  told 
several  good  stories,  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  being  present,  the  honor 
accorded  him  by  the  invitation  to 
speak  and  then  launched  into  his  talk 
on  "Lincoln's  Valuation  of  Human 
Life." 

Rev.  Gilbert  said  in  part: 
I  -was  deeply  impressed  by  an  item 
I  saw  in  The  Highland  Democrat  de- 
scribing "The  Lincoln  Memorial  in 
Books"  which  some  of  your  generous 
and  far-sighted  people  had  establish- 
ed. And  I  read  of  the  long  list  of 
splendid  books  that  had  been  provided 
for  your  public  library  through  this 
memorial  fund. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  which  would 
add  more  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
influence  of  Lincoln  in  the  life  of  your 
community  than  to  absorb  from  those 
books  all  that  they  have  to  give  of  the 
compelling  spirit,  the  lofty  idealism 
and  patriotism  of  our  great  national 
saint. 

There  is  no  character  in  our  na- 
tional history  before  whom  men  so  in- 
stinctively bow  in  reverent  admiration 
and  heart-filling  affection.  You  may 
stand  in  awe  before  that  dirt-floored 
log  cabin  where  he  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky,— you  may  stand  with  bowed 
head  in  that  overwhelmingly  beautiful 
Lincoln  Memorial  in  "Washington — the 
spell  is  the  same.  Somehow,  some- 
thing of  the  living,  brooding  spirit  of 
that  amazing  character  grips  one's 
heart  and  brings  a  lump  in  one's 
throat. 


Why  is  it?  Whiit  is  there  about  tne 
memory  of  Lincoln  that  always  thrills 
and  sobers  and  inspires  us,  as  often 
as  we  place  ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  that  undying  spirit? 

As  often  as  I  confront  myself  with 
that  question  I  find  myself  trying  to 
get  hold  of  a  strange,  intangible,  mys- 
tic something  which  links  that  life  and 
that  spirit  to  the  mighty,  silent,  irre- 
sistable  currents ,  which  bear  all  life 
onward  to  a  divinely-appointed  des- 
tiny. Perhaps  we  may  attribute  it  to 
Lincoln's  attitude  toward  life — the 
vision  with  which  he  beheld  the  world 
and  the  humanity  with  which  he  lived 
— a  something  which  made  Lincoln  one 
with  a  Greater  Emancipator — a  holier 
Martyr— a  diviner  Interpreter  of  hu- 
man needs  and  aspirations. 

Surely  one  may  allude  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this  to  that  One  whom 
Lincoln  owned  as  Lord  and  Master. 

You  read  the  record  of  that  Life  and 
you  recognize  that  its  supreme  con- 
tributor was  one  of  Revelation.  He 
came  to  show  men  how  to  live.  He 
came  to  show  men  the  meaning  and 
dignity  and  value  of  human  life.  He 
came  to  show  men  the  devastating- 
consequences  of  those  things  which 
repudiate  the  values  which  a  Divine 
Creator  attaches  to  human  life.  And 
we  may  regard  that  Cross- on  which 
He  died  as  the  measure  of  that  Cre- 
ator's valuation  of  human  life. 

It  was  that  Revelation  which  Lin- 
coln had  appropriated.  And  it  was 
that  same  revelation  which  he  imparts 
to  us.  He  had  learned  what  a  su- 
premely precious  and  sacred  thing 
human  life  is.  He  saw  it  endowed 
with  capacities  for  marvellous  attain- 
ments. He  saw  it  set  in  a  natural  en- 
vironment wonderfully  designed  to 
minister  to  its  enrichment.  He  recog- 
nized— as  we  may  recognize — that  all 
of  man's  conquests  over  the  earth  and 
sea  and  air  were  to  be  measured  only 
in  terms  of  the  benefits  which  those 


conquests  can  bestow     upon     human 
life. 

Moreover,  to  Lincoln,  that  thing 
which  men  call  the  "Kingdom  of  God" 
had  as  its  sole  purpose  the  conserva- 
tion and  enrichment  of  human  life. — 
He  recognized  that  if  there  is  virtue  in 
what  men  call  "righteousness"  or 
morality — if  there  was  any  value  in 
prayer  or  in  reading  the  Bible  or  in 
fellowship  with  the  Divine — it  was  be- 
cause these  were  things  which  made 
human  life  the  fine,  strong,  beautiful 
thing  it  was  intended  to  be. 

And  so  Lincoln  had  an  infallible 
standard  by  which  to  guage  the  valid- 
ity of  any  govermental  principle,  and 
political  program,  any  social  practice: 
"How  far  does  it  contribute  to  the  en- 
richment of  human  life.  How  far 
does  it  insure  to  men  that  measure  of 
freedom  and  justice  and  opportunity 
which  belong  to  the  dignity  of  human 
life. 

And  that  standard  Lincoln  applied 
with  all  the  consistency  and  courage 
and  self-devotion  of  a  great  soul— a 
soul  that  desired  so  to  live  that  others, 
too,  might  live  the  fullest,  freest  life 
of  which  they  were  capable. 

Here,  to  me,  is  the  compelling,  un- 
dying quality  in  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  It  is  not  for  me  to  point  its 
implications  for  our  own  day — a  day 
when,  in  spite  of  all  our  ingenious 
agencies  of  conservation,  about  the 
cheapest  commodity  with  which  we 
deal,  politically,  industrially,  com- 
mercially, is  this  same  precious  human 
life. 

I  think  of  a  statement  of  Arnold 
Toynbee  in  which  he  declared  that 
two  things  are  essential  to  the  kind  j 
of  enthusiasm  which  gets  anywhere. ' 
There  must  be  an  ideal  which  will 
grip  the  imagination.  And  there  must 
be  a  plan  whereby  that  ideal  may  find 
expression  in  action. 

We  have  the  "plan."  No  plan  could 
be  better  than  that  which  our  own  sys- 
tem of  government  provided.  No  gov- 
ernment in  the  world  is  more  respon- 
sive to  the  will  and  desires  of  its  peo- 
ple— when  they  are  honestly  and  in- 
telligently expressed. 

And  we  have  the  "ideal" — the  ideal 
which  comes  to  us  out  of  the  life  and 
influence  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  But 
let  us  be  concerned  about  that  ideal. 

An  ideal  is  meant  to  be  something 
more  than  a  beautiful  picture  on  the 
wall. — It  has  a  higher  use  than  that  of 
mere  ornamentation.  So  used  they 
cease  to  be  ideals. — as  the  mummy 
ceases  to  be  a  man  when  the  life-blood 
is  dried  up  and  the  muscles  are  shriv- 
elled and  the  nerve-centers  no  longer 
function. 

If  this  splendid  Lincoln  Society  of 
yours  can  help  to  bring  back  the  life- 
blood  to  the  ideal  which  Lincoln  has 
committed  to  our  hands — if  you  can  i 
make  that  ideal  grip  the  imagination 
of  the  men  of  our  own  time — you  will 
have  made  a  contribution  to  the  en- 
richment, to  the  life  of  your  own  com- 
munity to  rise  to  one  of  the  most 
desperate  needs  now  confronting  our 
nation.. 

And  all  good  citizens  will  wish  you 
every  success  and  God-speed  to  your 
endeavors. 


GILBERT,    HENRY 


Bodyguard 


THE   EVENING   BULLETIN,    PROVIDENCE,  T 


Yessir,  I  Saw  Abe,  Right  Here" 


When  Henry  Gilbert,  93-year-old  sole  survivor  of  President  Lin- 
coln's last  bodyguard,  went  to  Washington  recently,  he  called 
upon  President  Roosevelt  and  visited  some  of  the  very  rooms  in 
which  he  had  been  with  the  martyred  President,  70  or  more  years 
ago.  He  told  to  President  Roosevelt  many  of  his  personal  remin- 
iscences of  Lincoln,  but  in  the  photograph  is  seen  as  an  inter- 
ested listener,  while  the  President  talks.  He  sat  in  one  of  Lincoln's 
cabinet  chairs  an<!  again  saw  the  Lincoln  bed  and,  altogether, 
"had  the  time  of  his  life."  . 
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GILBERT,   MRS.    VIOLA  H. 


Fond  memories  of 
Lincoln  are  also  re- 
called by  Mrs.  Viola  §?gp 
H.  Gilbert,  seventy-  mgT* 
nine,   5307     Locust  H 
st.,  whose  husband,  »# 
the     late     Seymour* 
Pembroke      Gilbert, 
held  an  official  po- 1 
sition     under       the  jf; 
War  President,  and 
who    was    also      a 
personal  friend. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  has  | 
a  picture  of  Lin-  | 
coin  taken  with  his  | 
youngest  son, "Tad,"  * 
with  the  boy'sMrs.  Viola  H.  Gilbert 
South   American   pony. 

"My  husband,  who  was  six  feet  and 
weighed  207  pounds,  was  the  personal 
escort  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  many  of  the 
social  functions  in  Washington,"  Mrs. 
Gilbert  explained.  "His  tall  figure  tow- 
ering over  her  diminutive  form  made  an 
amusing  contrast. 

"The  picture  of  'Tad'  and  his  father 
is  the  only  one  in  existence.  It  was 
taken  November  16,  1863,  when  'Tad' 
was  ten,  and  presented  to  my  husband. 
My  husband  treasured  the  picture,  for 
he  often  held  'Tad'  on  his  knees  aud 
told  him  stories. 

"President  Lincoln  was  seldom  alone. 
'Tad,'  whose  real  name  was  Thomas, 
was  with  him  almost  constantly.  I  re- 
member one  night  when  the  stables  of 
the  White  House  burned  and  'Tad's 
pony  was  caught  in  the  fire,  unable  to 
escape. 

"  'Tad'  was  inconsolable  for  a  long 
time  until  his  father  reminded  him  of 
the  picture,  which  he  immediately  ran 
and  got.  This  was  a  comfort  to  him, 
but  he  could  never  forget  the  night  of 
the  fire  when  his  pony  was  lost." 

Mrs.  John  T.  Myers,  of  "Kentmore," 
Moylan,  Delaware  county,  and  Mrs. 
Clara  A.  McCrea,  111  Simpson  road, 
Ardmore,  mother  of  William  A.  Mc- 
Crea, recollect  sitting  on  a  wooden 
bench  and  listening 
to  the  Gettysburg 
address. 

Mrs.  Myers  is 
the  mother  of  Al- 
bert Cook  Myers, 
secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Commission. 
Mrs.  McCrea  is  at 
present  visiting 
relatives  in  Welles- 
ley,  Mass.  Mrs. 
Myers,  now  eighty- 
three,  then  lived 
ten  miles  from  the 
battlefield. 
Mrs.  Clara  McCrea  "My  sister  and  I 
with  Mrs.  McCrea  drove  over  to  Gettys- 
burg to  hear  the  address,"  Mrs.  Myers 
said.  "We  found  the  streets  so  crowded 
that  we  had  to  leave  our  buggy  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  and  walk. 

"It  was  a  warm  sunshiny  day  and 
before  the  address  we  went  to  a  recep- 
tion given  in  Lincoln's  honor  at  the 
home  of  Judge  David  Wills.  It  was 
there  that  I  first  shook  Lincoln's  hand 
and  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  him. ' 
"Later  we  all  went  out  to  hear  the 
Gettysburg  address." 
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Gilbert,   V,   Henry 


LINCOLN'S 

GUARD  HONORS 

"HONEST  ABE" 

W.  Henry  Gilbert,  of 
York,  Pa.,  last  surviv- 
ing member  of  President 
Lincoln's  funeral  guard, 
is  shown  with  the 
wreath  that  he  placed 
on  the  steps  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  recent 
birthday  of  the  Great 
Emancipator. 


Gilbert,  Win.   Henry 


THE  PRESIDENT  MEETS  THE  ONLY  SURVIVOR  OF  LINCOLN'S  GUARD:  William 
Henry  Gilbert  of  Craley,  Pa.,  now  93,  the  last  survivor  of  the  six  Union  soldiers  who  guarded 
Lincoln's  bier  when  the  body  lay  in  state  in  Philadelphia  before  being  taken  to  Illinois  for 
burial,  calls  upon  President  Roosevelt  in  the   WJute   Houee   on    Lincoln's    birthday. 
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Swapping  Yarns  About  Lincoln 


. 


President  Koosevelt  enjoys  a  Lincoln  birthday  call  from  William  Henry 
Gilbert,  of  York,  Pa.,  last  living  member  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  body- 
guard. The  93-year-old  veteran  told  of  how  Lincoln  had  visited  him 
while  he  was  recovering  from  wounds  received  in  the  battle  of  Petersburg. 
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GILBERT,    M.   HENEY 


Last  of  Lincoln 
Guard  of  Honor 
Sees  Roosevelt 


Pennsylvania!!,  93,  Visits 
White  Hqiuse  and  Takes 
Part    in    Day's    Services 


By  The  Associated  Press 
WASHINGTON,  Feb.  12.— One  of 
the  "Boys  in  Blue" — a  ninety-three- 
year-old  Pennsylvanian  and  sole  sur- 
vivor of  Abraham  Lincoln's  last  body- 
guard— was  a  central  figure  today  in 
President  Roosevelt's  observance  of 
the  Emancipator's  birthday. 

The  recipient  of  this  honor  was 
William  Henry  Gilbert,  of  Craley,  Pa., 
one  of  six  Union  soldiers  who  formed 
a  guard  of  honor  at  the  bier  of  Lin- 
coln as  the  martyred  President's  body 

ley      in      ataiiC  '  air-     'Plillc.aeif  Illil,      '«&lv 

being  sent  to  Illinois  for  burial. 

Wearing  the  blue  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
and  its  jaunty  field  cap,  Gilbert  was 
escorted  to  the  White  House  by  Rep- 
resentative Harry  L.  Haines,  Democrat, 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  President  denied 
himself  to  other  visitors.  During  part 
of  the  interview,  the  old  soldier  sat  in 
one  of  Lincoln's  chairs  and  viewed 
the  famous  Lincoln  bed. 

Lincoln  Praised  in  House 
Elsewhere  in  the  capital,  simple 
rites  marked  the  birthday  of  the 
emancipator.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  new  member — Represen- 
tative William  W.  Blackney,  Repub- 
lican, »f  Michigan — extolled  Lincoln 
as  "the  savior  of  his  country  and 
its  Constitution." 

At  the  Grecian-Temple  memorial  to 
the  Civil  War  President  beside  the 
Potomac,  Senator  Alben  W.  Barkley, 
Democrat,  of  Kentucky,  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  exercises  partici- 
pated in  by  a  score  of  patriotic 
organizations  and  in  which  Gilbert 
joined.  Senator  Barkley  quoted 
several  anecdotes  about  Lincoln  and 
described  his  humor  as  "the  safety 
valve  of  a  worried  man." 

Despite  his  age,  Gilbert  spent  a 
busy  day  in  the  capital — the  first 
time  he  had  visited  it  since  he  con- 
valesced from  his  war  wounds  seventy 
years  ago. 

Same  Salute,  Different  President 
On  being  ushered  into  the  Presi- 
dent's presence  the  old  soldier  sa- 
luted smartly — the  same  salute  he 
gave  to  Lincoln  the  first  time  he 
saw  him.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
he  clutched  a  cane  instead  of  a 
rifle  in  his  left  hand — minus  the 
finger  he  lost  at  the  battle  of  Peters- 
burg. 

After  his  services  at  the  memorial 
Gilbert  delivered  a  radio  address  and 
viewed  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Sol- 
dier at  Arlington  Cemetery. 

The  long  drive  from  his  York 
County  home  and  his  exciting  expe- 
riences here  had  little  apparent  ef- 
fect on  the  veteran.  Friends  said  he 
was  accustomed  to  activity  at  home 
and  that  in  fine  weather  he  still 
drives  his  own  automobile. 

Accompanying  the  old  soldier  to 
Washington  was  his  seventy-eight- 
year-old  brother,  Jacob  Gilbert.  Three 
other  members  of  this  family  are 
over  seventy-five. 


William  Henry  Gilbert,  of  Craley,  Pa.,  sole  survivor  of  Lincoln's  last 
bodyguard,  visiting  President  Roosevelt  in  White  House  yesterday 
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Gilbert,   "illiam  H. 


GRALEY  MAN  10  MEET 


CONGRESSMAN     HAINES    TO     IN 

TRODUCE     WAR     HERO     ON 

NATIONAL  BROADCAST 


WAS    GUARD    TO    LINCOLN 


William  Henry  Gilbert,  93-year-old 
Craley  resident,  has  been  invited  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  meet  him  at 
the  White  House  on  Lincoln's  birth- 
day. 

The  York  man,  who  is  the  last  sur- 
viving member  of  the  guard  of  the 
Great  Emancipator,  will  have  an  in- 
terview  with  the   president   at   11:3U 


WILLIAM  H.  GILBERT 


a.  m.  on  Feb.  12,  and  after  that  meet- 
ing will  be  introduced  to  a  national 
radio  audience. 

Congressman  Harry  L.  Haines  has 
been  asked  by  the  National  Broad- 
casting company  to  introduce  Mr. 
Gilbert  in  a  program  which  will  be 
broadcast  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  trip  to  Washington  to  be  made 
by  Mr.  Gilbert  is  being  arranged  by 
Sherwood  Ritz,  commander  of  the 
Red  Lion  American  Legion  post, 
which  is  sponsoring  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Gilbert  in  Washington. 

The  Lincoln  Life  foundation,  of  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  has  requested  details  of 
the  life  of  Mr.  Gilbert  and  other  6ata 
to  be  placed  in  its  great  collection  of 
Lincolniana,  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Gilbert  still  retains  almost 
youthful  vigor,  and  doesn't  expect  to 
"mind"  the  trip  to  Washington,  he 
says. 


Gilbert,  William  Henry 


Guard  of 
Lincoln  to 
Visit  F.D.R. 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  12.— 
(JP) — The  White  House  door 
was  left  ajar  to  only  one  visit- 
or Tuesday  as  President  Roose- 
'velt  led  the  nation  in  observ- 
ance of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birthday. 

William  Henry  Gilbert,  93, 
of  York,  Pa.,  only  surviving 
member  of  the  detail  that 
guarded  the  bier  of  the  great 
emancipator  in  Philadelphia, 
planned  to  don  his  worn  blue 
uniform  and  call  on  the  chief 
executive. 

"Sort  of  scared"  by  the  fuss 
made  over  his  trip  to  Wash- 
ington, the  Civil  war  veteran 
has  determined  to  steady  him- 
self and  give  Mr.  Roosevelt 
the  same  smart  salute  accord- 
ed President  Lincoln  when  he 
first  saw  him  "many  years 
ago." 

The  round  of  activities  ar- 
ranged for  the  old  soldier  in- 
cluded an  address  to  veterans 
at  Walter  Reed  hospital  and 
laying  of  a  wreath  on  the  tomb 
of   the    unknown    soldier. 
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Gilbert,   William  Henry 


Last  Survivor  of  Lincoln's  Guard  of  Honor      W7*ll*  i^*ll         * 

Last  of  Lincoln 
Guard,  Is  Dead 


Succumbs  at  Pennsylvania 
Home  at  94Af ter  Driving 
Automobile  Into  a  Tree 


Roosevelt's  Guest  Feb.  12 


Assisted    in    Memorial    at 
Invitation    of   President 


Herald  Tribune  photo — Acme 
William  Henry   Gilbert   visiting   President  Roosevelt   at   the   White 
House  last  February  12,   Lincoln's   birthday   anniversary 


Special  to  the  Herald  Tribune 

YORK,  Pa.,  Aug.  19. — William  Henry- 
Gilbert,  last  of  the  six  Union  soldiers 
who  guarded  Abraham  Lincoln's  bier 
in  Philadelphia  as  he  lay  in  state 
before  being  sent  to  Illinois  for  burial 
in  1865,  died  this  afternoon  at  his 
home  in  Craley,  near  York.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, who  was  ninety-four  years  old, 
j  suffered  shock  and  bruises  a  week  ago  j 
when  his  automobile,  which  he  still  j 
drove  himself,  struck  a  tree. 

Mr.  Gilbert  was  President  Roose- 
velt's only  guest  at  the  White  House 
last  February  12  on  the  126th  anni- 
versary of  Lincoln's  birthday.  A  spe- 
cial program  was  arranged  for  him 
and  during  his  day  in  the  capital  Mr. 
Gilbert  addressed  veterans  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital,  placed  a  wreath  on 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  at 
the'  National  Cemetery,  Arlington, 
talked  over  the  radio  and  joined  in 
exercises  at  the  Grecian  Temple  Memo- 
rial to  Lincoln  beside  the  Potoma'c. 

It  was  Mr.  Gilbert's  first  visit  to 
Washington  since  he  convalesced 
from-  his  Civil  War  wounds  seventy 
years  earlier.  When  he  was  ushered 
into  the  President's  presence,  he  sa- 
luted with  the  same  salute  he  had 
given  to  Lincoln  the  first  time  he 
saw  him.  In  1935,  however,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert clutched  a  cane  instead  of  a 
rifle  in  his  left  hand.  He  lost  a 
finger  of  the  hand  at  the  battle  of 
Petersburg. 

During  his  "  interview  with  the 
President,  who  denied  himself  to  all 
othe  rvisitors,  Mr.  Gilbert  sat  in  one 
of  Lincoln's  chairs  and  viewed  the 
Lincoln  bed.  He  was  clad  in  the  blue 
uniform  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  and  wore  its  jaunty  field 
cap. 

Despite  his  age,  Mr.  Gilbert  had  re- 
mained active.  Even  the  strenuous 
visit  to  the  capital  had  no  visible  ill 
effect  on  him.  He  was  accompanied 
on  the  visit  by  his  seventy-eight- 
year-old  brother,  Jacob  Gilbert. 
Thre-  other  members  of  his  family 
are  j    jre  than  seventy-five  years  old. 
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U.  S.  President  Will 
Receive  York  Countian 
Who  Guarded  Lincoln 

(Special  to  the  Dispatch) 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Jan.  19.— 
Back  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil 
war,  when  the  gray  hordes  of  the 
South  threatened  the  nation's  cap- 
ital from  every  angle,  President 
Lincoln  called  about  him  a  body 
guard  selected  from  the  most  cour- 
ageous and  able  of  Union  soldiers. 

Included  in  the  group,  sworn  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  if  necessary-to 
protect  the  Great  Emancipator, 
was  a  stalwart  member  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania regiment  still  in  his  early 
twenties.  He  was  Henry  Gilbert, 
of  Craleyville,  York  county. 

The  guard  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  present  secret  service  detail 
which  guards  every  move  of  the 
president. 

Gilbert   was   in   the   guard   that 
accompanied  Lincoln  to  the  battle  ! 
fronts  of  Virginia  and  offered  itself  | 
as  a  "trial  balloon"  to  find  a  safe  I 
position  from  which  the  president 
could     inspect     the    defenses       of 
Washington     when     the     Confed- 
erates  were    hammering     at     the 
Capital  doors  from  a  vantage  point 
in  nearby  Maryland. 

In  commemoration  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  rendered  Lin- 
coln by. Gilbert,  President  Roose- 
velt will  set  aside  the  pressing  af- 
fairs of  state  on  Lincoln's  birth- 
day to  receive  him  at  the  White 
House.  Gilbert  is  now  93  years  old 
and  one  of  the  last  surviving 
members  of  the  gallant  Blue  line. 
The  York  man  will  be  accom- 
panied to  the  White  House  by  Rep- 
resentative Harry  L.  Haines,  of 
Red  Lion,  and  Sherwood  Ritz,  of 
the  same  place,  a  friend  of  the 
veteran. 
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Gilbert,  W.  H, 


Sole  Surviving  Guard  at  Bier 
Of  Lincoln  Visits  Roosevelt 


By  the  Associated  Press. 

A  93-year-old  Pennsylvanian,  only 
survivor  of  President  Lincoln's  last 
bodyguard,  was  received  at  the  White 
House  by  President  Roosevelt  today  as 
part  of  the  Chief  Executive's  ob- 
servance of  the  emancipator's  birth- 
day. 

The  aged  veteran  was  William  Henry 
Gilbert  of  Craley,  Pa.,  one  of  six  Union 
soldiers  who  guarded  Lincoln's  bier  at 
Philadelphia,  where  the  body  lay  in 
state  before  being  taken  to  Illinois 
for  burial. 

Wearing  the  uniform  of  the  "boys 
in  blue."  Gilbert  was  introduced  tc 
President  Roosevelt  by  Representa- 
tive Haines,  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. During  the  interview  Gilbert 
sat  in  one  of  Lincoln's  cabinet  chairs 
and  viewed  the  famous  Lincoln  bed. 

Leaving  the  White,  House,  Gilbert 
went  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and 
joined  in  memorial  exercises  there. 
As  he  climbed  slowly  the  long  flight 


ol  steps  to  the  statue  of  his  former 
commander,  the  Marine  Band  played 
De  Koven's  "Recessional." 

The  round  of  activities  arranged  for 
the  old  soldier  included  an  address  to 
veterans  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital, 
laying  of  a  wreath  on  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier  and  a  talk  over 
a  national  radio  hook-up. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  planned  to  remain 
away  from  his  desk  at  the  executive 
offices,  spending  the  day  quietly  at 
home  and  welcoming  no  other  callers. 

Simple  ceremonies  elsewhere  in  the 
Capital  honored  the  Civil  War  Presi- 
dent. The  House  set  aside  20  minutes 
for  an  address  by  Representative 
Blackney  of  Michigan,  a  new  member, 
on' the  life  of  Lincoln.  The  Senate 
arranged  a  similar  program,  and  two- 
score  patriotic  and  civic  organizations 
gathered  at  the  Grecian  temple  which 
stands  beside  the  Potomac  in  ever- 
lasting memory  of  the  martyred  Ex- 
ecutive. Senator  Barkley  of  Ken- 
tucky was  to  speak  there. 
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Gilbert,  Win.   H 


OF GUARD 
AT  LINCOLN'S  BIER 


Civil  War  Veteran  Is  Only 

Caller  at  White  House 

Today 


.  Washington,  Feb.  23.  UB— The 
"White  House  door  was  left  ajar  to 
only  one  visitor  today  as  President 
Roosevelt  led  the  nation  in  observ- 
ance of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth- 
day. 

William  Henry  Gilbert,  93,  of 
York,  Pa.,  only  surviving  member 
©f  the  detail  that  guarded  the  bier 
of  the  great  emancipator  in  Phila- 
delphia, planned  to  don  his  worn 
blue  uniform  and  call  on  the  chief 
executive.  . 

"Sort  of  scared"  by  the  fuss  he 
made  over  his  trip  to  Washington, 
the  Civil  war  veteran  was  deter- 
mined to  steadv  himself  and  give 
Mr.  Roosevelt  the  same  smart  sa- 
lute accorded  "President  Lincoln 
when  he  first  saw  him  "many  years 
ago." 

The  round  of  activities^  arranged 
for  the  old  soldier  included  an  ad- 
dress to  veterans  at  Walter  Reed 
hospital,  laying  of  a  wreath  on  the 
tomb  of  the  unknown  soldier  and  a 
talk  over  a  national  radio  hookup. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  planned  to  remain 
away  from  his  desk  at  the  execu- 
tive offices,  spending  the  day  qui- 
etly at  home  and  welcoming  no  oth- 
er callers. 

.  Simple  ceremonies  elsewhere  in 
the  capital  honored  the  Civil  war 
President.  The  house  set  aside  20 
Jninutes  for  an  address  by  Rep. 
Blackney  of  Michigan,  a  new  mem- 
ber, on  the  life  of  Lincoln.  The 
senate  arranged  a  similar  program, 
and  two-score  patriotic  and  civic 
Organizations  gathered  at  the  Gre- 
cian temple  which  stands  beside  the 
Potomac  in  everlasting  memory  of 
the  martyred  executive.  Senator 
fearkley  of  Kentucky,  was  to  speak 
$here. 

Hodgenville,  Ky.,  Feb.  12.  <£>)_ 
!The  126th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
Of  Abraham  Lincoln  today  was 
(Chosen  by  citizens  of  this  little 
Kentucky  town,  his  birthplace,  for 
dedication  of  a  Lincoln  memorial 
public  library. 

;■;  School  children,  _  as  in  other 
schools  over  the  nation,  arranged  a 
Lincoln  day  program  to  take  the 
place  of  their  daily  lessons. 
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Gilbert,  W.  Henry 


FEBRUARY  1 


Lincoln  Guard  Sees  Roosevelt 


President  Roosevelt  chatting  yesterday  with  W.  Henry 
Gilbert,  93  years  of  age,  of  York,  Pa.,  only  surviving  member  of 
the  military  detail  which  guarded  Lincoln's  bier. 
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HONOR  PAID  TO  LINCOLN 
BODYGUARD  AT  CAPITAL 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  12.  UP)— A 
93 -year-old  Pennsylvania^  only 
survivor  of  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's last  bodyguard,  was  received 
at  the  White  House  by  President 
Roosevelt  today  as  part  of  the 
Chief  Executive's  observance  of  the 
Emancipator's  birthday. 

The  veteran  was  William  Henry 
Gilbert  of  Craley,  Pa.,  one  of  six 
Union  soldiers  who  guarded  Lin- 
coln's bier  at  Philadelphia  where 
the  body  lay  in  state  before  being 
taken  to  Illinois  for  burial. 

Wearing  the  uniform  of  the  "Boys 
in  Blue,"  Gilbert  was  introduced  to 
President  Roosevelt  by  Representa- 
tives Haines,  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, during  the  interview,  Gilbert 


sat  in  one  of  Lincoln's  Cabinet 
chairs  and  viewed  the  famous  Lin- 
coln bed. 

Leaving  the  White  House,  Gilbert 
went  to  the  Lincoln  memorial  and 
joined  in  memorial  exercises  there. 
As  he  climbed  slowly  the  long  flight 
of  steps  to  the  statue  of  his  former 
commander,  the  marine  band  played 
De  Koven's  "Recessional." 

The  round  of  activities  arranged 
for  the  old  soldier  included  an  ad- 
dress to  veterans  at  Walter  Reed 
Hospital,  laying  of  a  wreath  on  the 
tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  and 
a  talk  over  a  national  radio  hook-up. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  remained  away  from 
his  desk  at  the  executive  offices, 
spending  the  day  quietly  at  home 
and  welcoming  no  other  callers. 
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Gilbert,   Wn.   H. 
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WASHINGTON,  Feb.  12.—  (US) 
—In  the  famous  Lincoln  study  at 
the  White  House,  President 
Roosevelt  today  talked  with  a 
Civil  War  veteran  who  stood 
guard  at  the  bier  of  the  great 
emancipator. 

His  visitor  was  William  Henry 
Gilbert  of  York,  Pa.,  still  hale 
and  vigorous  despite  his  93  years. 
He  was  clad  in  the  barracks  cap 
and  service  uniform  of  Civil  War 
days.    He  said  later: 

"The  President  is  a  jolly  fel- 
low, but  there  are  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions I  wish  I  had  a  chance  to 
ask  him  in  private." 

Gilbert  is  the  sole  surviving 
member  of  the  honor  guard 
which  watched  over  Lincoln's 
body  as  it  lay  in  state  in  Phila- 
delphia after  his  assassination 
here. 
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Gilder,  Richard  Watson 


Feb.  13,  1907. 
(from  0.  1554) 


A  NOTABLE  TRIBUTE 
PAID  TO  LINCOLN 


IS 


Dr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder  Delivers  an  Address  at  the 
Loyal  Legion's  Observance  of  Lincoln's  Birthday 
Anniversary. 


Eichard  Watson  Gilder,  editor  of  the 
Century  Magazine,  spoke  on  "Lincoln, 
the  Leader,"  at  the  Lincoln  memorial 
banquet  of  the  Minnesota  commandery 
of  the  Loyal  Legion,  given  last  night  in 
the  West  hotel.  The  address  was  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  qualities 
which  united  in  making  Lincoln  ' '  The 
Great  American," 

The  main  dining  hall  was  filled  with 
about  500  members  and  guests  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  assembled  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Lincoln.  Commander  C.  G. 
Higbee  presided  and  called  upon  the 
chaplain,  General  Robert  N.  Adams,  to 
invoke  the  divine  favor.  Excusing  him- 
self on  the  score  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  from  any  preliminary  remarks, 
Commander  Higbee  introduced  Judge 
Daniel  Fish  as  spokesman  for  the 
guests  of  the  evening.  Always  inter- 
esting and  always  entertaining,  Judge 
Fish  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  his 
characterization  of  the  services  of  the 
soldier  in  the  field,  his  keen  sense  of 
humor  contributing  not  a  little  to  his 
success.  His  fine  tribute  to  the  women 
of  the  war  time  found  generous  and 
general  response  in  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers.  The  subject  has  rarely  been 
more  acceptably  treated. 

Dr.  Gilder  Introduced. 

Dr.  Gilder  was  introduced  as  the  sol- 
dier-poet, which  he  said  he  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  acceptable  compliments 
he  had  ever  received.  Altho  Dr.  Gild- 
er had  no  personal  acquaintance  with 
Lincoln,  he  had  gone  to  New  York 
shortly  after  the  civil  war  and  there, 
while  working  as  a  reporter  on  New 
York  papers,  had  become  acquainted 
with  literary  men  of  the  day  who  had 
been  Lincoln's  friends.  In  beginning 
his  address  Mr.  Gilder  referred  to  this 
fact  and  spoke  particularly  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  John  Hay  who,  assert- 
ed Dr.  Gilder,  has  done  much  to  help  in 
the  better  understanding  of  Lincoln's 
character. 

Dr.  Gilder  paid  a  tribute  to  Lincoln's 
literary  style  and  asserted  that  he  had 
acquired  a  style  of  higher  distinction 
than  that  of  Gladstone,  and  had  be- 
queathed more  than  one  masterpiece  to 
the  literature  of  the  English  tongue.  In 
discussing  the  leadership  of  Lincoln,  he 
asserted,  certain  qualities  in  his  litera- 
ry style  could  be  lound,  which  were 
traits  of  his  character  and  elements  in 
his  leadership.  Lincoln's  sense  of  humor 
was  one  of  the  elements  which  flavored 
his  writings,  and  which  was  of  real  as- 
sistance to  his  leadership.  Candor, 
simplicity,  lack  of  self  consciousness —  I 
all  of  these  traits  of  character  aided 
him  in  his  career  and  were  shown  in  his 
writings.  i 


Lincoln's  Forbearance. 

Lincoln's  forbearance  during  the  four 
years  of  the  conflict  between  north  and 
south  was  referred  to  as  a  trait  of  lead- 
ership which,  in  its  effect  on  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  war,  could 
not  be  overestimated.  "We  are  to- 
day a  united  country,"  asserted  the 
speaker,  "not  only  because  Lincoln  con- 
ducted the  war  to  a  successful  issue, 
but  because  of  Lincoln's  wise  and  tol- 
erant and  sympathetic  leadership  dur- 
ing the  war,"  As  an  illustration  of 
Lincoln's  sympathy  for  the  people  of 
the  south,  Dr.  Giider  referred  to  his 
attempt  during  the  last  days  of  the 
hostilities  to  convert  his  own  cabinet  to 
his  long-cherished  scheme  of  compen- 
sated emancipation. 

Lincoln's  masterly  tact  in  the  treat- 
ment of  individuals,  his  insight  into  mo- 
tive and  character,  aided  him,  asserted 
Dr.  Gilder,  in  securing  the  success  of 
his  plans.  Lincoln's  relations  with  his 
cabinet  were  referred  to  as  an  example 
of  this  trait  of  character. 

Lincoln  did  not  disdain  to  learn  from 
experience.  He  was  consistent,  but  not 
stubborn.  "His  was  a  consistency  of 
principle  rather  than  of  program.  His 
aim  was  justice,  and  if  he  could  not 
reach  it  by  one  path,  he  would  push 
on  by  another." 

Special  features  of  Lincoln's  leader- 
ship were  two  acquired  skills — the  skill 
and  knowledge  of  the  long-practiced 
lawyer  and  the  skill  and  knowledge  of 
military  strategy. 

His  Religious  Traits. 

Referring  to  Lincoln 's  religious  traits, 
Dr.  Gilder  said:  "An  intensely  impor- 
tant feature  of  Lincoln's  leadership 
would  be  omitted  if  nothing  were  said 
of  the  effect  upon  his  thought  and  con- 
duct of  his  belief  in  the  conscious  com- 
munion with  an  almighty,  mysterious 
and  beneficent  power,  concerning  itself 
not  less  with  human  affairs  than  with 
the  march  of  seasons  and  the  sweep  of 
constellations.  There  was  nothing  of 
theology  or  dogmatism  in  his  religious 
opinion,  but  he  believed  in  the  spirit." 

Lincoln's  religious  nature  showed 
that  he  had  ' '  lofty  qualities  of  spiritual 
insight;  or  moral  conviction,  of  solemn 
resolution,  of  undying  courage,  of  com- 
plete devotion  and  faith  and  hope  un- 
failing. He  saw  deeply,  he  felt  intense- 
ly, he  spoke  at  times  with  the  voice 
of  a  prophet." 

Referring  again  to  Lincoln's  sympa- 
thy and  tenderness,  Dr.  Gilder  said: 

"And  here  is  the  wonder — this  mer- 
ciful man,  daily  saving  the  lives  of 
deserters  so  as  not  to  increase  in  the 
land  a  melancholy  list   of  widows  and 


orphans;  this  tender-souled,  agonizing, 
consecrated  leader,  looking  out  upon 
armies  encamped  and  a  suffering  peo- 
ple, is  stern  as  fate  in  demanding  that 
battle  shall  be  made  and  war,  with  all 
its  horrors,  resolutely  continued,  till 
right  is  accomplished  and  eternal  jus- 
tice done.  Here  is  the  true  leader— * 
gentle  and  affectionate  as  any  woman, 
as  averse  to  violence — yet  able  to  meet 
the  unwelcome  duty  of  the  sword- 
bearer  with  unflinching  spirit." 

The  great  test  of  Lincoln's  leader- 
ship came  in  his  dealing  with  the  fun- 
damental question  of  slavery.  His 
political  career  before  the  war  had  to 
do  with  this  complex  question  and  ha 
was  unalterably  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ples of  slavery.  He  saw  both)  sides  of 
the  question,  however,  asserted  Dr^ 
Gilder.  He  satisfied  the  extremists  on 
neither  side  of  the  great  debate,  for 
while  he  would  never  compromise  as  to 
principle  he  did  not  refuse  to  compro- 
mise as  to  time  and  method. 

Obstacles  in  His  Way. 

The  innumerable  difficulties  witK 
which  Lincoln  contended  during  th« 
war  were  emphasized  by  the  speaker, 
who  said  that  thru  all  the  divergence 
of  counsel,  "Lincoln  watched,  waited, 
prayed  and  incessantly  worked  toward 
the  end  his  own  intellect,  his  own" 
heart  approved."  He  delayed  freeing 
the  slaves  "till  he  could  with  an  hon- 
est mind  declare  that  the  necessity  had 
arisen,  knowing  then  also,  the  time  had 
at  last  arrived  when  public  opinion 
would  sustain  his  action."  Lincoln  had 
said  in  a  letter  to  Greeley,  "If  I  could 
save  the  union  without  freeing  any 
slaves  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could 
save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves  I  would 
do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing 
some  and  leaving  others  alone  I  would 
also  do  that." 

Lincoln,  asserted  Dr.  Gilder,  kept; 
"near  the  people"  in  order  to  lead 
thought  and  action  in  the  way  of  his 
profound  convictions  and  not  to  model 
his  actions  according  to  public  opin- 
ion. His  thought  was  first  of  the  nnion 
and  then  of  abolition  and  in  many 
thoughtful  minds  this  fact  is  his  high- 
est title  to  world-wide  fame.  That  be- 
both  saved  the  union  and  destroyed 
slavery  doubly  crowned  his  stupendous 
accompli  shment. 

Dr.  Gilder  spoke  of  the  last  days  on 
earth  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of- 
knowing  that  his  work  had  been 
crowned  with  success,    i 

Counsel  for  Today. 

Referring  to  the  modern  cry  for  lead-1 
ers,  Dr.  Gilder  said  that  it  would  ba 
absurd  to  look  for  "another  Lincoln," 
but  that  nothing  could  outwear  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  Lincoln's  leader- 
ship, and  that  it  might  well  be  demand- 
ed of  modern  leaders  that  they  imitate 
the  attitude  of  Lincoln  toward  public 
opinion,  ' ( that  they  should  disdain  to 
poison  its  sources  by  violent  and  un- 
proved assertions  and  by  the  forced  uses 
uses  of  our  modern  enginery  of  pub-< 
licity;  we  may  well  insist  that  they 
should  not  meanly  follow,  nor  falsely, 
inform  and  selfishly  mold  the  senti- 
meitfc  of  voters;  but  direct  aright  and 
to  no  ignoble  ends  the  opinions  and  the 
suffrages  of  the  people. 

Dr.  Gilder  gave  a  brief  description 
of  the  nation's  great  grief  at  the  death 


of  Lincoln,  and  compared  it  to  the 
mourning  of  a  family  for  a  much-be- 
loved father.  He  concluded  with  this 
eloquent  passage:  "Thus  thru  griev- 
ing states  was  borne  the  body  of  tha 
beloved  chieftain — while  the  luminous 
spirit  and  example  of  Lincoln  the  leader 
of  the  people  went  forth  into  all  tha 
earth  along  the  pathway  of  eternal 
fame. ' ' 

Letter  from  Seward. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Frederick  W« 
Seward,  who  was  secretary  to  his  fa- 
ther, William  H.  Seward,  when  the.  lat- 
ter was  a  member  of  Lincoln's  cabinet, 
Mr.  Seward  describes  his  last  meeting! 
with  Lincoln,  on  the  day  of  the  assas- 
sination: 

"My  last  meeting  with  Abraham  ; 
Lincoln  was  on  the  14th  of  April,  1865. 
A  note  from  him  came  to  me,  'Please 
call  a  cabinet  meeting  at  11  o  'clock, 
today.  General  Grant  will  be  with  us.' 
When  I  reached  the  White  House,  I 
found  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  an  expression 
of  visible  relief  and  content  upon  his 
face,  sitting  in  his  study  chair  by  the 
south  window,  chatting  with  Secre- 
taries McCulloch  and  Welles,  Attorney 
General  Speed  and  Postmaster  General 
Dennison,  over  'the  great  news'  from 
the  front.  He  expressed  his  desire  to 
get  .  all  the  southern  states  back  into 
their  normal  relations  with  the  federal 
government,  with  as  much  speed  and  as 
few  hardships,  pains  or  penalties  as 
possible.  He  hoped  soon  to  see  their 
state  governments  peacefully  and  loy- 
ally administered  by  themselves,  and 
their  senators  and  representatives  again 
occupying  seats  in  congress.  The  cab- 
inet meeting  was  long  and  earnest,  but 
all  the  members  concurred  iu  the  presi- 
dent 's  views,  and  the  discussion  was 
chiefly  over  details  of  carrying  out  his 
policy." 

Mrs.  Maud  Ulmer  Jones  sang  two 
numbers,  her  rendition  of  ' '  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  affording:  her  a  fine 
opportunity  for  her  wonderful  voice, 
and  during  the  banquet  Battery  B 
band  played  a  program  of  patriotia 
music. 


Gillespie,    (Judge)  Joseph 


Gilder,    Richard     •. 
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Richard  Watson  Gilder  of  New  York, 
editor  of  the  Century  Magazine,  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  Lincoln  ,  mem- 
orial banquet '  given  at  the  West  hotel 
last  niglht  by  the  Minnesota  commandery 
of  the  Loyal  Legion.  Mr.  Gilder  spoke 
on  "Lincoln  the  Leader,"  and  his  ad- 
dress was  a  comprehensive  and  sympa- 
thetic attempt  to  explain  the  great  eman- 
cipator's wonderful  qualities  of  leader- 
ship. 

The  program  was  patriotic  in  charac- 
ter, from  the  "assembly"  call  sounded  by 
Trumpeter  Larkin  of  Battery  B  that  was 
the  signal  for  the  grand  march  to  begin 
into  the  banquet  hall  to  "taps"  sounded 
as  tihe  banquet  came  to  a  close.  The  im- 
pressive ceremony  o£  receiving  the. colors 
was  likewise,  observed,  the  colors  being 
brought  in  by  Color'  Sergeants  Straighton 
and  McQuerry,  First  regiment,  Minnesota 
National  guard  and  escorted  by  a  detail 
from  Company  I  under  command  of  First 
Sergeant  B.  L.  Kingsley.  Luring  the 
ceremony  Mrs.  Maud  Ulmer  Jones  sang 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  while  the 
company  stood,  and  at  its  close  Gen  Rob- 
ert N.  Adams,  chaplain  of  the  comman- 
dery, offered  the  invocation.  Music  was 
furnished  by  Battery  band  of  20  pieces. 

Mr.  Gilder  was  introduced  by  Comman- 
der C.  G.  Higbee,  the  presiding  officer, 
who  gave  the  address  of  welcome,,  the 
response  being  given  by  Judge  Daniel 
Fish.  Mr.  Gilder's  address  is  as  follows: 
It  was  not  many  years  after  the  Civil 
war  that  I  first  came  to  New  York. 
There  I  met  with  youth's  curiosity  and 
admiration  tor  genius ;  among  other  lit- 
erary lights  of  the  day,  Edmund  Clar- 
ence Stedman,  who  had  struck  out  that 
dynamic.  -lyric,  on  .'Osawotomle  Brown, 
prophetic  of  the  war,  who  had  address- 
ed! to  the  president  the  demand  for  a 
captain.  "Abraham  Lincoln,  give,  us.  a 
man!"  a  demand  which  it  took  Lincoln 
so  long  .  and  through  so  many  disap- 
pointments to  satisfy;  and  who  had  writ- 
ten the  ringing  sonnet '  oh' the  assassi- 
nation, in  which  Lincoln  is  described  as 
j  "the  whitest  soul  a'  nation  knew;"  Bay- 
ard Taylor,  who-had  been  of  special  ser- 
vice to  Lincoln  at  the  important  court 
of  St.  Petersburg;  Richard  Grant  White, 
who  had  interpreted  the  union  cause 
In  his  "New  Gospel  of  Peace,"  and  had 
gathered  the  war  songs  into  a  unique 
volume;  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  who 
Jiad  written  a  noble  ode  on  the  death 
of  Lincoln;  Dr.  J. .  G.  Holland,  who  had 
written  a  life  of' Lincoln,  the'  first  ■  of 
any  consequence  to  be  put  forth  after 
his  death;  Noah  Brooks,  who  had  been 
close  to  .Lincoln  in  Washington;  Bret 
Harte.  author,  among  other  famous  pieces 
of  certain  riiemdrable  rhymes  of  the 
war;  George  William  Curtis,  who  had 
taken  part  in  both  the  conventions  that 
nominated '.  Lincoto,  and,  -efrflcially  noti- 
fied him  of  his  second  nomination;   and — 


a  rare  and  picturesque  revisdtor  of  his 
beloved  Manhattan—  Walt  Whitman,  who 
had  written,  "Capfa'tn,  My  Captain,"  and 
the  passionate,  chant  on  the  death  of 
the  president,  "When  Lilacs  Last  in  the 
DoOryard  -Bloomed."  A  majestic  figure 
of  the  time  was  the  poet  Bryant,  who  had 
presided  on  the  occasion  of  Lincoln's 
Cooper  Union  speech,  when  each  had 
been  greatly  impressed  by  the  other, 
Lincoln  saying  that  '  "ft'  was  worth  the 
(journey  to  the  East  merely  to  meet  such 
a  man,'',  and  Bryant  becoming  one  of 
Lincoln's  chief  supporters  for  the  presi- 
dential   nomination. 

A  certain  young  journalist  and  author 
In  the  literary  group  greatly  attracted 
me.  I  remember  writing  to  him  in  those 
days  a  boyish,  enthusiastic  letter  en- 
rolling him1  in  the  company-  of  "good 
fellow?;"  the.  good-hearted,  the  art-lov- 
ing, the  genial.  There,  "was  a  special 
fascination  about  him,  which,  as  in  all 
cases  of  charm,  it  is  hard  to  analyze. 
He  had  a- quiet,  intense  sense  of  humor; 
a  wit  that  was  genial  and  could  be 
stinging,  and  a  curious  poise  and  retic- 
ence. He  was  as  self-confident  as  he 
was   courteous   and   modest. 

To  him  I  said  one  day,  "Colonel,  as 
you  continue  vour  study  of  and  your 
writing  about  Lincoln,  does  he  seem  to 
ydu    larger   or   less?" 

To  this— and  I  remember  the  serious- 
ness of  his  manner — John  Hay  answered: 
"As  I  go  on  with  the  work,  to  me  Lin- 
coln  grows   greater  and   greater." 

Since  then,  as  the  historical  students 
and  the  people  of  his  country  and  of 
the  world  have  studied  and  better  known 
his  commanding  personality,  Abraham 
Lincoln  has  grown  greater  and  greater 
In-,  the  estimation  of  mankind.  Very 
greatly,  indeed,  has  the  writing  of  John 
Hay  himself,  and  of  the  elder  devoted 
co-biographer,  John  G.  Nicolay,  helped 
in  this  better  understanding.  Lincoln's 
,  praises  are  multiplied,  in  all  lands  by 
I  statemen,  historians,  orators,  poets.  Add- 
ed to  the  usual  admiring  regard  in 
which  he  is  held,  -one  constantly  comes 
upon  a  peculiar  interest  in,  an  actual 
affection  for  him  oh  the  part  of  persons 
in  the  various  walks  of  life — some  of 
these  contemporaries  of  his,  and  some 
children' during,  or  born  since,  the  war. 
The  other  night  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  influential  men  of  the  Southern 
states,  told  me  that  to  him  Lincoln  was 
one  of  the  three  most  interesting  per- 
sonalities in  all  history— one  of  the 
others  being  no  less  than  "the  Man  of 
Galilee." 

'It  is  natural  that  a  writer  should  be 
especially  attracted  to  Lincoln  by  a  study 
of  his  recorded  utterances,  in  other 
words,  by  an  interest  in  his  literary 
style.  Too  young  to  appreciate  what  may 
be  called  the  artistic  quality  of  his 
speeches  and  writings  at  the  time  of 
their  delivery,  it  was  after  the  war  that 
I  woke  up  to  a  full  appreciation  of  Lin- 
coln's poHyer  of  expression,  a  power 
which  was  one  of  the  main  elements  of 
his  strength'  as  a  leader. 

It  is  not  strange  that  unusual  powers 
of  expression  should  be  found  to  belong 
to  those  who  have  risen  to  leadership 
among  men.  This  expressiveness  may  be 
of  various  kinds.  Lincoln  and  Gladstone, 
having  been  contemporaries,  born  in  the 
same  year  and  each  rising  to  the  highest 
leadership  in  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  nations,  it  is  natural  that  they 
should  be  compared  as  to  their  use  of 
language,  spoken  and  written.  Glad- 
stone's elaborate  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence, his  manifold,  learning  and  well- 
stored  memory,  the  copiousness  of  his 
diction  and  the  dignity,  as  well  as  the 
fire  and  energy  of  his  forensic  appeals, 
these  were  among  the  wonders  of  a  good 
part-  of  the  last  century.  But  I  asked, 
lately,  on' separate  occasions,  of  two  of 
Gladstone's  most  eminent  parliamentary 
supporters  and  a  admirers,  without  con- 
I  tradicitioa  and,  indeed,  with  full,  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  both — whether  it 
was  "not  one  of  the  miracles  of  genius 
that,  notwithstanding  Gladstone  had  en- 
joyed all  that  culture  could  accomplish, 
by  means  of  university  training  and  fa- 
miliarity  with   the   art    and   literature   of 


the    ancient  and   modern    world  and    long 
training  and  leadership  in  public  life,  he 

I  had' not  left  a  single  masterpiece  of 
English,  hardly  one  great  phrase  that, 
clings  to  the  memory  of  men,  while  Lin- 
coln without  any  educational  advantages 
whatever,  growing  up  in  the  backwoods 
With-  scarcely  a  dozen  books  of  value  at 
his  command  and  ignorant  of   the  litera- 

i  ttfre    and    art    of    modern   Europe,    as    of 
aittient    times,    had    acquired    a    style    of 

1  h' 'her  distinction  than  that  of  Gladstone 
n,  L  had  bequeathed  more  than  one  mas- 


terpiece to  the  literature  of  the  English 
tongue. 

LINCOLN     LIKE     SHAKESPEARE. 

Lincoln's  style  in  speech  and  writing 
is  the  same  sort  of  miracle  that  gave' us 
the  consummate  works  of  Shakespeare, 
the  uncolleged  actor;  of  Burns,  the  plow- 
man, and  of  Keats,  the  unlearned  apothe- 
cary's apprentice,  son  of  livery  stable 
man.  It  is  not  easy  to  realize  -a  miracle, 
but  in  discussing  the  leadership  of  Lin- 
coln it  is  interesting  to  find  certain 
qualities  in  his  literary  style  that  are 
traits  of  his  character,  and  thus  elements 
of  his   leadership. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  country  has 
been  ransasked  for  every  record  of  his. 
public  speech,  and  every  scrap  of  paper 
he  ever  put  pen  to,  there  has  been  found 
nothing  discreditable,  and  little  that  can 
be  criticised  in  the  way  of  expression. 
Without  the  aid  of  any  teacher,  he  early 
learned  to  be  moderate  and  reasonable 
in  statement,  so  that  on  the  part  even 
of  the  obscure  young  politician  there '  is 
nothing  of  that  kind  of  public  speech 
|  which  is  described  in  a  passage  he  loved 
'to  quote,  where  it  is  said  of  the  orator 
that  "he  mounted  the  rostrum,  threw 
back  his  head,  shined  his  eyes,  and  left 
the  consequences  to  God." 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of 
Lincoln's  style  may  be  found  in  the  rec- 
ord from  the  beginning.  Candor  was  a 
trait  of  thei  man,  and  not  less  of  his 
verbal  manner.  His  natural  honesty  of 
character,  his  desire  to  make  his  mean- 
ing clear — literally  to  demonstrate  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  truth  with  mathe- 
matical precision — this  gave  his  style 
both  attractiveness  and  force.  The  sim- 
plicity of  his  nature,  his  lack  of  self- 
consciwusness  and  vanity,  tended  to  sim- 
plicity and  directness  of  diction.  An  emi. 
nent  lawyer  has  isaid  that  without  the 
massive  reasoning  of  Webster,  or  the  re- 
splendent rhetoric  of  Burke,  Lincoln  ex- 
ceeded uhem  both  in  his  faculty  of 
statement.  His  style  was  affected,  too, 
by  the  personal  traits  of  consideration 
for  those  of  a  contrary  mind,  of  tolera- 
tion, and  of  large,  human,  sympathy. 

But  Lincoln's  style  might  have  had  all 
thesei  qualities,  and  yet  not  have  carried 
as  it  did.  Beyond  these  traits  come 
the  miracle — the  cadence  of  his  prose, 
and  its  traits  of  pathos  and  imagina- 
tion. Lincoln's  prose  at  its  height  and 
when  his  spirit  was  stirred  by  aspira- 
tion and  resolve  affects  the  soul  like  no- 
ble music.  Indeed,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
said,  there  may  be  found  in  all  his  great  j 
utterances  a  strain  which  is  like  the 
leading  motive,  the  Leit  motif  in  musical 
drama,  a  strain  of  mingled  pathos,  hero- 
ism! and  resolution.  It  is  that  strain 
in  the  two  inaugurals,  in  the  Gettys- 
burg address  and  in  his  letter  of  conso- 
lation to  a  bereaved  mother  which 
moves  the  hearts  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

Lincoln's  power  of  expression  was  evi- 
dently one  of  the  most  effective  ele- 
ments of  his  leadership.  The  sympathy 
and  toleration  which  made  his  writings 
and  speeches  so  persuasive  helped  his 
leadership  not  only  in  convincing  his  lis- 
teners and  in  endearing  him,  the  leader, 
to  Individuals  and  the  masses,  but 
helped  him  as  a  statesman  to  take  large 
and  humane  views  and  to  adopt  meas- 
ures in  keeping  with  such  views.  To 
that  sympathy  and  that  toleration  a  re- 
united country  is  under  constant  obliga- 
tion not  merely  for  the  result  of  a  suc- 
cessfully conducted  war— successful  in 
the  true  interests   of  both  antagonists— 


ouc  tor  tne  continuing  possibility  of 
good  feeling  between  the  sections.  To 
think  that  In  the  preparatory  political 
struggle  and  during  the  four  years  of 
the  dreadful  conflict  Abraham  Lincoln, 
though  his  spirit  was  strained  almost 
beyond  human  endurance  by  the  har- 
rassments  of  his  position,  though  mis- 
understood and  foully  calumniated  by 
public  antagonists  and  thwarted  and 
potted  against  by  his  own  apparent  sup- 
porters, tittered  not  one  word  of  vio- 
lence or  rancor,  not  a  phrase  which 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  might 
return  to  embitter  the  defeated  com- 
batants or  be  reseated  by  their  descend- 
ants. 

This  extraordinary  forbearance  of  the 
president  has  often  been  spoken  of  as 
an  amiable  trait  of  the  man,  but  do  we 
fully  realize  the  value  to  the  nation  of 
this  trait  and  the  worth  of  its  example 
in  public  leadership?  After  so  tremen- 
dous a  conflict  the  world  ahroad  won- 
ders at  the  Quickness  of  the  return  to 
sympathetic  relations — to  closer  rela- 
tions than  ever — between  the  sections  so 
lately  at  war.  But  we  of  the  country 
know  that  the  obstacles  to  true  union 
after  the  war  were  not  so  much  the 
events  of  the  war,  though  some  of  them 
naturally  enough  left  a  trail  of  bitter 
resentment,  but  events  succeeding  the 
conflict  of  years  In  those  years  of  ex- 
perimental reconstruction,  when  things 
were  done  In  the  name  of  the  dominant 
powers  which  the  South  has  found  it 
hard  to  forget  and  the  North  ardently 
wishes  could  be  blotted  from  all  re- 
membrance. In  other  words,  we  are  to- 
day a  truly  united  country,  not  only  be- 
cause Lincoln  conducted  the  war  to  a 
successful  issue,  but  because  of  Lincoln's 
wise  and  tolerant  and  sympathetic  lead- 
ership  during   that  war. 

A  striking  illustration  of  his  sympathy 
for  the  people  of  the  confederate  states 
was  his  attempt,  earnest  and  ineffectual, 
in  the  last  days  of  hostilities,  two 
months  before  his  death,  to  convert  his 
1  own  cabinet  to  his  generous  and  long 
I  cherished  scheme  of  compensated  eman- 
cipation. That  he  failed  pathetically  to 
carry  through  this  plan  upon  which  his 
heart  was  set  illustrates  also  the  fact 
that  uninterrupted  success  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  fame  of  the  great  figures 
of  history.  Lincoln's  failure  to  win  sup- 
port for  this  humane  policy  deeply 
grieved  him,  but  the  misadventure  is 
not  held  against  him  in  the  estimate  of 
his  greatness.  The  fact  that  he  made 
the  attempt,  on  the  contrary,  counts  in 
his  favor,  and  today  endears  him  to 
multitudes  of  his  countrymen  and  is  one 
of  the  bonds  that  hold  the  country  to- 
gether. 

Fate,    or    Is    It    some    "World   Spirit    or 
Comedy,    plays    strange    pranks    with    hu- 
man   affairs   now   and    then;    and   nothing 
more    singular    ever    happened    either   in  ! 
romance    or    history    than    the    giving    of 
imperial    powers,    the   destiny   of   a  race, 
the   leadership   of  a  nation,   the  keys   of  j 
life   and  death   to   a   sad-eyed,   laughter- 
loving,    story-telling,    shrewd,   unlettered, 
great-hearted    frontiersman    and    lawyer. 
A   leader   always   he   was,  from   the  time  ! 
he   commanded    a   grotesque   company   of  j 
motleys   in   an   Indian   frontier  campaign. 
And  there  at  Washington  was  he  leader 
of   public   opinion    in    a   world-wide   field; 
wielder    of    fleets    and    armies,    having   in 
his    strong    and    sympathetic    hands    the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 

That      inordinately      tall      countryman, 
with    a    shawl    thrown    over    his    gaunt 
figure,    crossing,    alone,    the    little    park 
between   the   White   House   and  the  war 
department — if  appealed  to  by  some  dis- 
tressed private  soldier  or  citizen  (ran  or- 
der  justice    done   by    a   written   sentence  ' 
as  surely  as  can  any  Asiatic  autocrat  by 
issued  edict.    While  often  yielding  to  the  I 
dictates  of  his  pitying  heart  in  individual  j 
cases,  and  showing  constantly  almost  ab-  | 
normal    patience,    any    one   who    mistook  j 
his    charity   for   weakness    was   liable   to  y 
sudden  enfightment.     The  significant  fact  ' 
was    only    lately    published    that    Colonel  | 
Hay  once  saw  the  long-suffering  Lincoln  , 
take  an  office  seeker  by  the  coat  collar,  j 


carry  him  bodily  to  the  door,  and  throw  | 
him  in  a  heap  outside.  I 

And  here  is  the  wonder— this  merciful  j 
man,  daily  saving  the  lives  of  deserters 
so  as  not  to  increase  in  the  land  a  mel-  ; 
ancholy  list  of  widows  and  orphans;  this 
tender-souled,  agonizing,  consecrated 
leader,  looking  out  upon  armies  en- 
camped and  a  suffering  people,  is  stern 
as  fate  in  demanding  that  battle  shall  be 
made  and  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  reso- 
lutely continued,  till  right  is  accom- 
plished and  eternal  justice  done  Here 
is  the  true  leader— gentle  and  affection- 
ate as  any  woman,  as  averse  to  violence 
—yet  able  to  meet  the  unwelcome  duty 
of  the  sword-bearer  with  inflmchmg 
spirit. 

Nothing  has  outworn  lite  funda- 
mental principles  of  Lincoln's  leadership. 
We  have  the  right  to  demand  in  our 
leaders  equal  sincerity,  disinterestedness 
and  devotion.  We  have  a  right  to  point, 
as  a  perpetual  stand,  to  his  moderation; 
to  his  conscientious  consideration  oL  all 
interests  and  views;  to  his  wise  and  pa- 
tient tolerance  and  open-mindedness;  to 
bis  freedom  from  rancor  and  avoidance 
of  personal  contention;  to  his  moral  cour- 
age- to  his  sense  of  justice;  to  his  essen- 
tial democracy.  We  may  well  ask  of  our 
leaders  that  they  should  imitate  has 
manly  attitude  toward  public  opinion; 
that  they  should  disdain  to  poison  its 
sources  by  violent  and  unproved  asser- 
tions and  by  the  forced  uses  of  our  mod- 
ern  enginery   of   publicity;    we  may   well 

1 
insist  that  they  should  not  meanly  fol- 
low, nor  falsely  inform  and  selfishly 
mold  the  sentiment  of  voters;  but  direct 
aright  and  to  no  ignoble  ends  the  opin-  : 
ions  and  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 
We  have  a  right  to  resent  leadership 
based  either  upon  conscienceless  advocay 
of  supposedly  popular  programs,  or — 
still  more  shameless — upon  the  wholesale 
use  of  money.  It  is  our  inescapable  duty 
to  warn  against  the  spurious  leadership 
that  deals  in  indiscriminate  denunciation, 
awakens  a  feeling  of  class  and  of  class 
hatred,  forgets  the  bonds  of  a  common 
citizenship,  spreads  distrust  and  despisal 
of  the  nation,  and  sows  the  very  seeds  of 
anarchy  and  assassination.  We  have  a 
right  to  scout  the  demagogues  who  take 
the  name  of  Lincoln  upon  their  lips,  and 
in  their  lives,  and  their  parody  of  leader- 
ship set  at  nought  every  principle  of  his 
nature. 

Our  needs,  our  conditions,  are  differ- 
ent, but  the  principles  of  justice  and  of 
human  liberty  are  the  same,  now  and 
forever.  In  the  recurring  and  necessary 
readjustment  of  laws  and  methods  in  the 
related  realms  of  industry,  of  economics 
and  of  government,  let  us  have  the  re- 
spect for  rights,  the  acknowledgment  of 
mutual  duties;  the  striving  for  justice; 
the  understanding  of  humanity,  and  the 
love  of  fellowmen  which  makes  Lin- 
coln's leadership,  like  the  leadership 
of  Washington,  the  standard  of  a  patriot- 
ism broader  than  the  confines  of  com- 
monwealths, and  fit  for  emulation  and 
guidance  throughout  the  centuries  to 
come. 

Let  us  close  with  the  memory  of  a 
night  of  the  spring  of  the  year  1865, 
in  the  time  of  the  blooming  of  lilacs, 
as  says  the  wonderful  poem.  I  was 
waiting  in  Philadelphia  for  Lincoln's 
funeral  train  to  start,  as  I  was  to  ac- 
company it  to  Newark.  I  had  and  have 
little  desire  to  look  upon  faces  from 
which  the  light  of  life  is  departed;  but 
suddenly  it  came  upon  me  that  I  had 
never  seen  Lincoln  and  must  not  let  go 
by  this  last  opportunity  to  behold  at 
least  the  deserted  temple  of  a  lofty 
soul.  Then  I  found  it  was  too  late;  the 
police  had  drawn  their  line  across  the 
path  in  front  of  Independence  hall.  But 
my  earnest  desire  prevailed — and  I  was 
the  last  to  pass  In  by  the  window  and 
behold,  in  a  strange  dazzle  of  lights 
and  flowers,  the  still  features  of  that 
face  we  all  now  know  so  well.  Then 
I  went  my  way  Into  the  night  and  walked 
alone,  northward  to  the  distant  station. 
Soon  I  heard  behind  me  the  wailing 
music  of  the   funeral  dirge.     The  proces- 


sion approached,  the  funeral  train  moved 
out  beneath  the  stars.  Never  can  I  for- 
get the  groups  of  weeping  men  and 
women  at  the  little  towns  through  which 
we  slowly  passed;  and  the  stricken 
faces  of  thousands  who.  In  the  cities, 
stood  like  mourners  at  the  funeral  of  a 
beloved  father.  Thus  through  grieving 
states  was  borne  the  body  of  the  beloved 
chieftain— while  the  luminous  spirit  and 
example  of  Lincoln  the  leader  of  the 
people  went  forth  into  all  the  earth  along 
the   pathway    of   eternal   fame. 
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Gillespie,  (Judge)  Joseph 


Gilkey,  Dr.  Charles  W. 


Lincoln's  Philosophy 
Activated  hy  Tension 
Of  the  Will-Gilkey 


(Picture    on    Picture    Page) 

Lincoln's  philosophy  of  life  was 
activated  by  a  tension  between  his 
conception  of  the  will  of  God  and 
his  own  will,  Dean  Charles  W. 
Gilkey  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
told  a  crowd  of  more  than  300  per- 
sons at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  asso- 
ciation banquet  Tuesday  night  in 
Hotel  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Dean  Gilkey  was  introduced  by 
Logan  Hay,  association  president, 
who  served  as  toastmaster  and  read 
his  yearly  paper  on  what  Lincoln 
was  doing  a  hundred  years  ago. 

"Lincoln  had  within  him  an  un- 
resolved tension,"  declared  Dean 
Gilkey,  "between  certain  unrecon- 
ciled tendencies  which  he  never 
workd  out  within  himself."  He  ex- 
plained that  this  tension  between 
positive  and  negative,  as  in  electric 
power,  set  up  a  flow  of  power. 

This,  he  said,  was  the  tension  be- 
tween the  idea  of  predestination  in- 
culcated in  a  young  man  reared 
among  stern  Baptists  and  the  idea 
of  self-reliance  developed  by  life  in 
pioneer  times.  "It  was  the  tension 
between  the  will  of  God  and  self- 
will." 

Citing  Herndon's  statement  that 
Lincoln    was    a    thorough    fatalist, 
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Gilkey  asked  how  such  a  belief 
could  be  reconciled  with  Lincoln's 
habit  of  prayer  in  the  White  House 
and  with  his  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility in  his  presidency. 

Dean  Kilkey  said  another  of  the 
factors  contributing  to  Lincoln's 
philosophy  was  that  it  was  of  slow 
growth.  "Just  as  his '  prose  style 
developed  from  the  young  lawyer's 
florid  oratory  to  the  restrained  mas- 
tery of  English  in  later  life,  so  did 
his  philosophy  of  life  develop,"  ht 
declared. 

President  Hay  announced  thai 
Governor  Dwight  H.  Green  had  be- 


come a  member  of  the  association.  | 
The  governor  spoke  briefly,  saying1 
it  was  inspiring  to  live  in  the  com- 
munity where  Lincoln  lived. 

President  Hay  also  announced  the 
association  would  publish  in  April 
"Lincoln  Day  by  Day  from  1809  tc 
1840",  and  that  it  had  under  con- 
sideration the  publication  of  one 
or  two  projected  works,  either  a 
history  of  Springfield  from  1865 
until  the  present,  or  a  volume  on 
Lincoln  as  a  legislator. 

The  association's  directors  were 
re-elected,  including  Oliver  R.  Bar- 
rett, Chicago,  who  was  chosen  since 
the  last  annual  meeting  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  o\ 
Governor  Horner. 
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Gillesoie,  (Judge)  Joseph 


Gilkey,  Dr.  Charles 


Dean  Charles  W.  Gilkey  Will 
Discuss  Lincoln's  Philosophy 


Dean  Charles  W.  Gilkey  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  chapel  will 
speak  on  "Lincoln's  Philosophy  of 
Life"  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  association  at  the 
Hotel  Abraham  Lincoln  at  7  p.  m. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  12.  Logan  Hay, 
association   president,   will   preside. 

Dean  Gilkey,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing speakers  in  the  middle  west, 
took  two  degrees  at  Harvard,  and 
then  studied  theology  at  Union 
seminary  in  New  York  City  for 
three  years,  before  going  to  Europe 
on  a  two  year  fellowship  for  study 
in  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Mar- 
burg, Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and  Ox- 
ford. In  1910  he  became  the  min- 
ister of  the  Hyde  Park  Baptist 
church  in  Chicago. 

He  served  there  until  1928  when 
he  became  dean  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  chapel.  The  university 
sent  him  as  Barrows  lecturer  to 
the  universities  of  India  in  1924-25. 
He  has  been  associate  dean  of  the 
divinity  school  since  1939.  Honorary 
degrees  have  been  awarded  him  by 
Harvard,  Yale,  Brown,  Williams, 
Colby  and  Hillsdale. 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  association, 
organized  to  celebrate  the  centen- 
nial of  Lincoln's  birth  in  1909,  has 
held  an  annual  dinner  since  that 
time.  Among  the  noted  speakers 
at  the  dinners  have  been  Lord 
Bryce,  Claude  G.  Bowers,  Allan 
Nevins,  Carl  Sandburg,  Gen.  John 
M.  Palmer  and  William  Allen 
White. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  as- 
sociation includes  Logan  Hay, 
Frank   O.   Lowden,   Louis  L.   Em- 
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merson,  Pascal  E.  Hatch,  J.  Paul 
Clayton,  Henry  M.  Merriam,  Alice 
E.  Bunn,  George  W.  Bunn,  jr., 
Henry  A.  Converse,  Dr.  Charles  L 
Patton,  Benjamin  P.  Thomas  and 
Oliver  R.  Barrett. 

The  present  officers  are  Logan 
Hay,  president,  Mary  E.  Humphrey, 
vice  president,  Robert  E.  Miller, 
treasurer,  Paul  M.  Angle,  secretary, 
and  Harry  E.  Pratt,  executive  sec- 
retary. 
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Gillespie,    (Judge)  Joseph 


THE     CABINET     LINCOLN     WANTED. 

JUDGE  JOSEPH  GILLESPIE,  of  Chi- 
cago, was  a  firm  friend  of  Lincoln,  an  d 
went  to  Springfield  to  see  him  shortly 
before  his  departure  for  the  inauguratio-n. 

"It  was,"  said  Judge  Gillespie,  "Lincoln's 
Gethsemane.  He  feared  he  was  not  thf  •  man 
for  the  great  position  and  the  great  event 
which  confronted  him.  Untried  in  n  ationa.1 
affairs,  unversed  in  international  diplomacy, 
unacqualntad  with  the  men  who  w  ere  fore- 
most and  had  been  foremost  in  the  politics  of 
the  nation,  he  groaned  when  he  -saw  the  In- 
evitable war  of  the  rebellion  conjing  on. 
And  it  was  in  humility  of  spirit  thrt  he  told 
me  he  believed  the  American  people  had" 
made  a  mistake. 

"In  the  course  of  our  conversation  he  told 
me  if  he  could  select  his  cabinet  from  the 
old  bar  that  had  traveled  the  circuit  with 
him  in  the  early  days  he  believed  he  could 
avoid  war  or  settle  it  without  a  battle,  even 
after  the  fact  of  secession. 

"  'But,  Mr.  Lincoln,'  said  I,  'those  old  law- 
yers are  all  democrats.' 

"  'I  know  It,'  was  his  reply.  'But  I  would 
rather  have  democrats  whom  I  know  than  re- 
publicans I  don't  know.'  " 
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Gillet,   George  W. 


He  Voted  for  Lincoln 

LIALE     and     hearty     at     eighty- 

1  l  five. 

He  was  of  good  height,  well-built, 
shoulders  pretty  square,  face  full 
and  clear,  without  a  wrinkle,  eyes 
keen;  no  glasses.  One  might  have 
placed  him  at  seventy,  or  even  less. 


It  happened  in  the  smoker  of  the 
west-bound  "Duquesne"  Sunday 
afternoon.  At  Harrisburg  he  rose 
to  let  a  fellow  passenger  leave. 

A  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
badge  on  his  coat  caught  the  eye 
of  a  younger  man,  the  son  of  one 
who  had  enlisted  for  the  Union 
and  in  later  years  had  worn  the 
honored  badge,  and  it  served  to 
obviate  all  formalities  as  junior  paid 
sincere   respect  to  senior. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  Pittsburgh 
to  render  homage,  as  had  been  his 
wont  annually,  somewhere,  to  Lin- 
coln. Yes,  he  had  met  Lincoln,  not 
only  once  but  several  times.  For  a 
time  he  was  assigned  as  orderly  in 
the  War  Department  at  Washington 
and  from  time  to  time  carried 
messages  to  the  White  House. 


And  he  voted  for  Lincoln. 

That  was  in  1864,  when  Lincoln 
was  a  candidate  for  re-election. 

He  had  enlisted  in  a  Pennsylvania 
regiment  when  he  was  but  14.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1864  his  regiment 
was  stationed  around  and  about 
City  Point  in  Virginia,  and  at  elec- 
tion time  the  Commissioners  appear- 
ed at  their  post  to  poll  the  vote  of 
citizens  away  from  their  customary 
polling  places  at  home,  in  the  service 
of  the  flag. 

When  the  Commissioner  came  to 
him,  he  said  "Why,  I  can't  vote." 

"And  why?" 

"I'm  not  old  enough  to  vote.  I'm 
only  fourteen. 

"You're  old  enough  to  fight,  aren't 
you?" 

"Yes,  I  am." 

"Well,  then,  If  you're  old  enough 
to  fight,  I  guess  you're  old  enough 
to  vote." 
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And  he  voted  for  Lincoln. 

And  then  there  was  more  of 
interesting  memory.  About  the 
fighting,  and  about  the  marching, 
about  rations  of  hard-tack  and  sour 
belly,  about  sickness  and  wounds 
and  hospitals  and  doctors,  and  about 
picket  duty  and  its  hardships,  trying 
to  keep  awake  when  lying  flat  on 
the  ground  on  post,  so  the  sharp- 
shooters of  the  foe  could  not  spot 
you.  The  story  seemingly  could  run 
on  without  end,  and  without  weary- 
ing. 

His  present  errand?  He  was  going 
out  to  Pittsburgh;  would  speak  of 
Lincoln  at  a  memorial  service  there 
Tuesday  evening;  would  probably 
speak  on  Monday  also;  Wednesday 
he  hoped  to  go  to  a  veterans'  home 
and  speak  again;  he  might  go  to 
Erie  and  perhaps  make  a  few  other 
stops  before  coming  back;  Yes,  it 
was  quite  an  undertaking,  and  com- 
rades that  were  trying  to  carry  on 
found  it  harder  each  year.  "It's 
pretty  late  in  the  Autumn  for  most 
of  us  who  enlisted  for  the  Union. 
Most  of  the  leaves  have  dropped.  The 
few  that  are  left  are  dropping,  one 
by  one,  pretty  rapidly.  It  won't  be 
long,  I  suppose  before  the  last  of 
us  has  gone.  I'm  fortunate.  I  can 
still  carry  on  and  I  mean  to  as  long 
as  I  can." 

We'd  been  pulling  up  the  grade 
along  the  Juniata  and  just  then  the 
lights  of  Lewistown  came  into  view 
across  the  river.  The  younger  man 
had  to  leave  there.  "May  I  ask  your 
name,  sir?" 

The  old  Comrade  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  drew  a  card 
from  his  pocket,  which  read: 

Dept.  of  Penna.  G.  A.  R. 
Commander. 

GEORGE  W.  GILLET. 


Hetty  A.  Jones 
Post*  12,  G.  A.  R. 


212  Rochelle  av., 
Wissahickon, 
Phila.,  Pa. 


He  enlisted  at  14.  He  voted  for 
Lincoln.  He  is  hale  and  hearty  at 
eighty-five. 
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OILMAN,  DR.  ZEBB 


Bodyguard  -  Washing t 
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A  HAND  THAT  SHOOK  THE  HAND 

As  he  begins  his  100th  year,  Dr.  Zebb 
Gilman  of  Redlands,  Calif.,  has  several 
claims  to  distinction  besides  his  useful 
life  as  a  physician.  He  is  the  oldest  liv- 
ing alumnus  of  Columbia  University, 
and  of  Dartmouth  College  likewise. 
These  are  honors  presumably  that  cheer 
the  soul,  with  their  inevitable  recollec- 
tions of  youth,  and  besides  cause  the 
recipient  very  little  trouble. 

But  another  of  Dr.  Gilman's  claims  to 
renown   has    apparently    been    burden- 
some at  times,  il  we  are  to  read  very 
literally  our  news  story  about  him.  This 
said  he  was  "still  bothered  by  people 
who  want  to  shake  the  hand  that  shook 
the  hand  of  Abraham  Lincoln."    Yet 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  a  man 
still  living  in  1940  who  once  shook  Lin- 
coln's hand  would  never  want  to  give 
up  telling  about  it  and  multiplying  the 
pleasure  by  further  handshaking.    He 
could  never  be  really  "bothered"  by  it. 
Like  one  who  once  saw  Shelley  plain, 
he  would  still  be  filled  with  the  throb- 
bing excitement  of  it.    Dr.   Gilman.  is 
one  of  those  fortunate  men  who  have 
carried  through  long  life  a  memorable 
event  of  youth:   Assigned  as  a  young 
soldier  to  guard  President  Lincoln's  of- 
fice, he  became  so  confused  on  seeing 
his  Commander-in-Chief  for  the   first 
time  that  he  saluted  with  his  rifle  held 
backward.   Lincoln  smiled,  and  to  ease 
the  young  guard's  painful  embarrass- 
ment stopped  and  spoke  a  few  words  to 
him  in  a  kindly  fashion.   To  most  of  us 
such  a  moment  would  be  unforgettable. 
So  it  has  been  for  Dr.  Gilman. 
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Minneapolis  Woman  Paints ' 
Intimate  Picture  of  Lincoln 

.  i 

Fact  Rail  Splitter  Sopped  His  Biscuit  in  Gravy  and  Was' 
Whig  Failed  to  Make  Eve  n  Political  Enemies  Dislike 
Him,  Mrs.  Gilmore  Says. 


Ha  was  undoubtedly  a  great  man, 
but — he  simply  would  sop  his  biscuit 
in  the  gravy. 

More  than  60  years  ago — "long 
yeahs  befoah  de  wah" — there  dwelt, 
with  his  wife  and  a  family  of  children, 
on  a  farm  in  Logan  county,  111.,  a 
hospitable  Southerner  named  John 
Marshall  Edwards. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  a  descendant, 
through  his  mother,  of  an  aristocratic 
old  Virginia  family.  He  was  named 
after  his  father's  cousin,  John  Marshall, 
father  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Edwards  himself 
had  been  raised  in  Tennessee.  And 
one  of  the  first  rules  of  life  he  imposed 
on  his  children  was  that  they  must 
always  be  refined  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. 

Bode  "Swayback"  Steed. 

The  Edwards  farm  was  just  three 
miles  south  of  Postville — at  that  time 
county  seat  of  Logan  county.  From 
!■  Springfield — 30  miles  south — a  tall,  un- 
gainly lawyer  used  to  ride  up  on  an 
old  "swayback"  steed,  to  attend  court 
sessions  in  the  county  seat. 

They  were  warm  friends — John  Mar- 
shall Edwards,  of  distinguished  and  cul- 
tured ancestry,  and  the  awkward, 
homely  lawyer  in  illfitting  blue  jeans. 


Whenever  the  lawyer  rode  up  to  Post 
ville,  he  used  to  spend  two  nights — 
one  going  and  one  returning— as  John 
Marshall  Edwards'  guest. 

And  in  the  morning  he  always  sopped 
his  beaten  biscuit  in  the  smoked-ham 
gravy  left  on  the  platter. 

"Father,  how  is  it  that  you'll  let 
him  do  that,  when  you  won't  let  us?" 
a  puzzled  little  girl  used  to  ask  John 
Marshall  Edwards  after  the  lawyer 
had  ridden  off  on  his  old  "swayback" 
horse. 

Shocked  Children. 

Yesterday,  that  puzzled  little  girl — 
now  Mrs.  E.  J.  Gilmore,  resident  at 
the  Jones-Harrison  home  for  the  aged, 
3700  Cedar  Lake  road — celebrated  the 
birthday  of  her  father's  lawyer-friend 
— Abraham  Lincoln. 

"It  used  to  shock  us  children  dread- 
fully, when  he'd  reach  out  his  long, 
lanky  arm  and  sop  his  biscuit  in  the 
meat  platter,"  Mrs.  Gilmore  said  yes- 
terday. 

"We'd  been  scolded  for  it  many  a 
time,  and  we  thought  it  wasn't  nice. 
But  of  course  we  didn't  say  anything 
about  it  in  front  of  him,  for  we  knew 
we'd  be  punished  for  criticizing  a  guest 
|  in  his  presence  more  severely  than  we 
would  for  performing  the  act  ourselves. 


We'd  always  wait  until  he  was  out  of 
sight  and  hearing  and  then  ask  father 
about  it.  But  we  never  got  much  of  any 
satisfaction  out  of  father." 

They  used  to  argue  far  into  the  night 
— John  Marshall  Edwards  and  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

They  Held  Hot  Debates. 

"I  don't  mean  that  they  just  sat 
talking,"  said  Mrs.  Gilmore,  with  a 
twinkle  in  her  eye.  "They  really  did 
argue.  You  see,  thy  didn't  agree  on 
much  of  anything." 

First — politics!  John  Marshall  Ed- 
wards, son  of  Lucy  Stams  of  Virginia 
and  raised  on  a  plantation  in  Tennes- 
see, was  a  Democrat — an  bldtime, 
"south-of  the-Mason  -  and  -  Dixie  -  line" 
Democrat,  who  called  Northerners 
"Yanks"  and  who  thought  it  wasn't 
respectable  to  be  a  "damned  Whig." 

And  he  was  every  bit  as  warm  a 
friend  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  as  he  was 
of  Abe  Lincoln — not  that  personalities 
ever  entered  into  those  arguments, 
however. 

Moreover,  while  John  Marshall  Ed- 
wards' father  had  sold  his  plantation  in 
Tennessee  and  set  his  slaves  free  when 
John  Marshall  was  a  boy — he  hadn't 
done  it  out  of  any;  love  or  pity  for  "the 
niggers." 

,  Days  bf  Slavery. 

"Father  used  to, say  that  Abe  Lincoln 
would  never  have  been  an  Abolitionist  if 
he'd  been  raised  on  a  Southern  planta- 
tion,"' said  Mrs.   Gilmore. 

"His  father — my  grandfather — was  a 
'hardshell*  Baptist  preacher,  the  son 
of  a  rich  Philadelphia  merchant.  When 
he  married  Lucy  Stams,  daughter  of  an 
old  Virginia  planter,  grandfather  moved 
down  onto  a  cotton  plantation  in  Ten- 
nessee, 

"So  that  he  could  be  free  and  have 
time  for  his  preaching,  he  had  an  over- 
seer to  look  after  his  slaves.  But  those 
slaves  cost  grandfather  a  lot  of  worry 
and  money,  just  the  same.  I've  heard 
my  father  tell  how  they'd  lie  in  the 
cotton  fields  and  sleep  all  day  long  and 
then  spend  the  entire  night  driving 
their  master's  blooded  horses  around 
the  countryside,  stealing  everything 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  And 
grandfather- had  to  pay  for  everything 
they  stole. 

Whip  Insigna  of  Office. 

"The  chief  insignia  of  office  held  by 
the  overseer,  I've  heard  father  say, 
consisted  of  a  rawhide  whip  and  a  bar- 
rel of  salt  water.  Whenever  one  of 
the  niggers  would  go  off  on  a  rampage, 
the  overseer  would  beat  him  until  his 


back  was  just  a  mass  of  wounds.  They 
kept  the  barrel  of  salt  water  handy  to 
heal  up   the   wounds." 

Finally,,  in  1828,  John  Marshall  Ed- 
wards' father  decided  he  had  had 
enough  of  Tennessee  plantation  life  to 
last  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  So  he 
sold  his  plantation,  set  his  100  slaves 
free — "to  get  rid  of  'em" — and  moved 
to  Illinois,   where  he  took  up   land. 

And  so  John  Marshall  Edwards  and 
Abe  Lincoln  didn't  have  much  in  com- 
mon when  it  came  to  slavery. 

"The  trouble  with  you,  Abe,"  John 
Marshall  Edwards  used  to  say,  "is  that 
you  don't  know  inything  about  slavery. 
You've  never  owned  any  slaves." 

"No,    Marshall,    I    never    owned    any 
sla  es,"    Abe    Lincoln    would    reply.    "I 
don't  want  to.     Nothing  can  make  rrie 
believe  it's  right   for  one   man   to   own 
another    man,    body    and    soul — to    sell 
him  to  another,  if  he  pleases." 
Argue   Religion. 
Along    aboi*      midnight,      after    they 
It  had    gone    all    over    the    political    field, 
Mrs.  Gilmore   says,   John   Marshall   Ed- 
wards would  fill  the  lamp  and  set  ou,t 
a  jug  of  sweet  cider,  and  he  and  Ab,e 
Lincoln  would   start  in   on  religion. 

They  didn't  agree  on  is  atters  of  re- 
ligion any  better  than  they  did  on  pol- 
iti  either.  Abe  Lincoln  "had  Chris- 
tian ideas,  all  right,  and  he  was  a  good 
man,  but  he  didn't  believe  in  baptism 
— least   of   all,   immersion." 

John  Marshall  Edwards,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  was  an  earnest,  thoroughgo- 
ing member  of  the  Christian  church— 
the  great  Protestant  Church  of  the 
South.  A->u  the  dearest  wish  of  his 
heart  was  to  save  the  soul  of  his  friend 
— Abraham   Lincoln. 

"No,    Marshall— no   use   in   trying   to 
convert  m  ,"  Abe  Lincoln  used  to  say. 
"Father  Died  Without  Dipping." 
"My      father      died      without      being 
dipped,  and  I  reckon  I  will,  too." 

Years  later,  when  President  Lincoln 
was  assassinated  in  Ford's  theater,  in 
Washington,  John  Marshall  Edwards 
was  heartbroken — and  the  fact  that  the 
great  man  had  met  his  death,  unbap- 
tized,  "in  a  place  of  sin,"  almost  killed 
Mr.  Edwards,  his  daughter  remembers. 
"Father  used  to  say  he  couldn't  un- 
derstand why  Abe  shied  so  at  the  idea 
of  being  immersed,"  Mrs.  Gilmore 
smiled'.  "He  used  to  say  that  the  only 
thing  that  kept  Lincoln  from  becom- 
ing a  Christian  was  baptism." 

The    fact    that  .Lincoln    insisted    on 
i  sopping .  his   biscuit   in   the   gravy,   the 
fact   that   he   believed    in   emancipation 
i  of   slaves,    the   overwhelming   fact    that 
he  was  a  "Yank  and  a  damned  Whig" 
who    wouldn't      be     baptized-rnone    of 
these    facts   apparently    made   a   differ- 
ence in  John  Marshall  Edwards'  warm 
1  love  for   his   friend. 

"You  just  couldn't  help  loving  him— 
no  matter  how  much  you  disagreed 
with  him,"  says  Mrs.  Gilmore.  "He 
'was 'the  most  popular  man  you  ever 
saw  People  would  ride  for  miles  just 
to  hear  him  speak— but  I'm  afraid  they 
didn't  appreciate  what  a  great  orator 
'he  was.  They,  used  to  like  to  hear 
'him  speak  because  he  was  so  funny. 
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•it  wasn't  so  much  what  he  said,  as 
T  recall  but  the  way  he  said  it— his 
Lial  expression,  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
and  all  that  I  remember  every  time 
Z  came  to  our  house,  he  used  to .  cal 
each  one  of  us  children  up  in  front 
of  him  and  gravely  ask  us  our  names 
and  how  old  we  were.  He  knew,  and 
we  knew  he  knew-but  somehow  it 
sounded  funny  to  us.  We  used  to  laugh 
and  laugh    over  it." 

In  those  days,  Mrs.  Gilmore  _  says, 
Lincoln  always  rode  an  old  'sway- 
back"  horse— "that  didn't  look  as 
though  it  could  possilbly  hold  him  up. 

"Abe,  why  on  earth  don't  you  get 
yourself  a  decent  horse?"  John  Mar- 
"shall  Edwards  used  to  say. 

"I  don't  want  any  other  horse,  Mar- 
shall," Lincoln  would  reply.  "When 
this  old  fellow  gets  tired,  I  can  stretch 
my  feet  down  to  the  ground  and  help 
him  along." 

"When  Abe  finally  ran  for  president, 
father  felt  he  couldn't  vote  for  him — 


father  was  a  Democrat,  you  see,"  Mrs. 
Gilmore  concluded.  "But  he  loved  him, 
for  all  that.  And,  of  course,  everybody 
loves  him  now  and  thinks  he  was  a 
great  man." 

Mrs.  Gilmore,  who  will  be  80  years 
old  on  her  next  birthday,  has  still  an- 
other tie  to  bind  her  to  Lincoln  than 
the  friendship  between  Abe  and  her 
father.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  distant . 
relative   of  her  father. 

"Abe  used  to  make  life  rather  hard 
for  her  sometimes,  I  guess,"  she  smiled. 
"You  .see,  she  was  raised  to  be  a  so-; 
ciety  woman,  and  Abe— -well,  Abe  liked; 
comnion  folks  and  common-  surround- 
ings best."  | 

Mrs.  Gilmore's  cousin,  Rowland 
Scroggins,  now  owns  the  old  homestead, 
in  Sangamond  county.  111.,  where  Abe 
spent  a  portion  of  his  boyhood.  Thou- 
sands of  canes  have  been  made  from 
rails  -they  took  from  the  place  after 
Lincoln   was  assasinated. 

"I  guess  Abe  did  split  some  of  them," 
Mrs.   Gilmore  says. 

Mrs.  Gilmore  has  a  granddaughter 
living  in  Minneapolis.  She  is  Mrs.  ID. 
M.  Hanson,  wife  of  Ernest  M.  Hanson 
of  the  Hanson-Nelson  Furniture  com-, 
pany,   S14  Marquette  avenue. 
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L.-D.    Debates  -  Ottawa,    111, 


One  Woman  Recalls  A  be 

Stopping  at  Her  Home 

Another  Tells  of  Ride  With  Lincoln  on  Hay- 
rack on  Way  to  Douglas  Debate 


The  memory  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  growing  dim. 

Tomorrow,  when  the  entire  na- 
tion pays  tribute  to  him  as  the  sav- 
ior of  the  Union,  the  ranks  of  those 
who  really  knew  him — knew  his 
voice,  the  touch  of  his  hand  and 
the  rugged  pathos  of  his  face  — 
will  be  alarmingly  thin. 

They  are  old,  those  men  and  wo- 
men. 

Two  Recall  Lincoln 

Here  in  Minneapolis  there  are 
two  women  who  recall  homely  con- 
tacts with  the  Civil  war  president. 
Each  year  a  memory  is  recalled  to 
them  by  their  friends  to  whom  the 
stories  are  part  of  the  tradition  of 
Lincoln's  birthday. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jane  Gilmore,  92 
years  oia,  Sresident  of  the  Jones- 
Harrison  home,  is  one  of  those  wo- 
men. She  is  nearly  blind,  but  her 
hair  is  still  auburn  and  her  back 
still  straight,  and  she  is  proud  to 
have  known  "Abe." 

"He  came  to  our  home  many 
times.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  my 
fathers  and  stopped  with  us  over 
night  when  he  was  riding  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  in  Illinois.  That  was  in 
Logan  county.  He  used  to  make 
Bob,  my  brother,  stand  in  the  cor- 
ner when  he  was  not  good.  And  he 
told   us   funny  stories,"   she   said. 

Mrs.  Josephone  T.  Retz,  4300  Lin- 


den Hills  boulevard,  rode  with  Lin- 
coln on  a  hayrack.  It  was  the  day 
of  the  famous  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bate at  Ottawa,  111.  She  and  some 
other  girls  fixed  the  hayrack  as  a 
float  for  the  parade  and  Lincoln 
rode   in   it  to   the   meeting  place. 

"But  I  don't  want  my  picture  tak- 
en," she  said.  "I'm  97  years  old — 
and  I've  had  enough  pictures 
taken." 

There  are  others  in  the  city  who 
remember  the  Great  Emancipator. 
Some  of  them  will  be  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  of  the 
Civil  War  at  the  West  hotel  tomor- 
row. Nearly  25  members  of  the 
G.A.R.  will  be  in  attendance  at  the 
dinner  given  by  their  sons  —  but 
only  a  few  will  remember  ever  hav- 
ing seen  their  wartime  commander- 
in-chief. 

VanSant  to  Attend 

Former  Governor  Samuel  R.  Van- 
Sant, past  commander  of  the  G.AR. 
will  leave  his  home  at  4400  West 
Lake  Harriet  boulevard  for  the  first 
time  in  months  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing. 

But  while  the  ranks  of  men  and 
women  who  "shook  the  hand  of 
Lincoln"  are  thinning,  the  histori- 
cal memory  of  the  man  is  growing. 
Thousands  of  Americans  will  pay 
tribute  to  his  memory  tomorrow,  as 
a  man  whose  place  in  the  coun- 
try's tradition  is  firmly  permanent. 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ABRAHAM  LIN- 
COLN and  the  civil  war.  By  James  R. 
Gilmore.  (Edmund  Kirke.)  Illustrated. 
Boston:  L.  C.  Page  and  Company. 

A  portion  of  the  anecdotes  and  incidents 
which  appear  in  this  book  were  published 
long  ago — in  fact,  while  the  civil  war  was 
still  in  progress,  but  Mr.  Gilmore  has  added 
to  them  a  large  amount  of  new  material 
made  chiefly  from  notes  taken  at  the  time. 
Like  everything  relating  to  the  personality 
of  Mr  Lincoln  these  recollections  are  full 
of  interest  and  contain  some  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  history.  Mr.  Gilmore  first '  met 
the  president  in  April,  1S61,  immediately 
after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  His  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Lincoln's  personal  appear- 
ance on  the  occasion  of  this  first  interview 
is  worth  reprinting: 

"He  was  exceedingly  tall,  and  so  gaunt 
that  he  seemed  even  above  his  actual 
height  of  six  feet  four  inches,  but  he  was 
not — as  very  tall  men  often,  are — ungainly 
in  either  manner  or  attitude.  As  he  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  he  had  an  air  of  un- 
studied ease,  a  kind  of  careless  dignity, 
that  well  became  his  station,  and  yet  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  self-consciousness  about 
him.  He  seemed  altogether  forgetful  of 
himself  and  his  position,  and  entirely  en-, 
grossed  in  the  subject  that  was  under  dis- 
cussion. He  had  a  large  head,  covered 
with  coarse,  dark  hair  that  was  thrown 
carelessly  back  from  a  spacious  forehead. 
His  features  also  were  large  and  prominent, 
the  nose  heavy,  and  somewhat  Roman,  the 
cheeks  thin  and  furrowed,  the  skin  bronzed, 
the  lips  full,  the  mouth  wide,  but  played 
about  by  a  smile  that  was  very  winning. 
At  my  first  glance  he  impressed  me  as  a 
very  homely  man,  for  his  features  were  ill- 
assorted  and  none  of  them  was  perfect,  but 
this  was  before  I  had  seen  him  smile,  or 
met  the  glance  of  his  deep-set,  dark  gray 
eye — the  deepest,  saddest,  and  yet  kind- 
liest, eye  I  had  ever  seen  in  a  human  be- 
ing." 

Mr.  Gilmore  had  been  rather  prejudiced 
against  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  he  says  that  at 
the  first  few  words  addressed  to  him  this 
prejudice  vanished  away  entirely.  Noth- 
ing of  any  very  great  importance  was  said 
at  this  interview,  which  in  fact  reports  a 
great  «deal  more  fully  what  was  said  by 
Mr.  Gilmore  than  what  was  said  by  Mr. 
Lincoln.  The  president  asked  Mr.  Gil- 
more how  he  would  go  to  work  to  put  down 
the  rebellion,  which  is  the. first  appearance 
in  .this  volume  of  Lincoln's  well-known 
humor.  On  another  occasion  Lincoln  re- 
peated an  anti-American  poem  from  the 
London  Times,  and  admitted  that  this  and 
similar  expressions  of  opinion  in  the  Eng- 
lish press  had  irritated  him  exceedingly. 
Mr.  Gilmore  was  informed  in  advance  that 
an  emancipation  proclamation  had  been 
prepared,  and  he  was  sent  to  New  York  to 
communicate  this  fact  to  Horace  Greeley, 
who  had  become  uneasy,  and  was  medi- 
tating something  like  an  attack  upon  the 
administration  for  its  delay  in  dealing 
with  the  whole  question  of  slavery.  Mr. 
Gilmore  reached  New  York  too.  late;  for 
on  that  very  morning  the.  Tribune  came 
out  with  Greeley's  "Prayer  of  Twenty  Mil- 
lions," which  was  answered  three  days 
after  by  the  president  in  a  letter  which 
contained  the  famous  sentence:  "My  para- 
mount object  is  to  save  the  Union,  and 
not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery." 

Mr.  Gilmore  soon  after  formed  a  connec- 
tion with  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  gives 
us  a  number  of  reminiscences  of  Greeley. 
Greeley  had  always  a  certain  distrust  of 


Lincoln.  He  is  in  his  right  place.  I  am  in 
a  position  to  know,  and  if  you  live  you 
will  see  that.  I  am  right  about  him." 
» 
Returning  to  New  York,  this  decision  was 
communicated  by  Mr.  Gilmore  to  Mr.  Gree- 
ley, who  expressed  regret,  but  whose  im- 
mediate attention  was  soon  called  away 
from  the  incipient  intrigue  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  draft  riots  in  July,  1863.  As  every 
one  will  remember,  the  office  of  the  Tribune 
was  a  sort  of  storm-centre  during  the  days 
of  this  formidable  outbreak.  When  signs 
of  trouble  began  to  multiply,  Mr.  Greeley 
was  urged  to  have  the  Tribune  building 
barricaded  and  its  occupants  armed,  but, 
with  the  impracticability  that  might  have 
been  expected  of  him,  he  forbade  arms  to 
be  brought  into  the  office,  expressing  his 
entire  confidence  in  the  authorities  and  his 
willingness  to  submit  to  any  fate  that 
might  threaten  him  should  the  authorities 
prove  to  be  inefficient.  Nevertheless,  other 
persons  connected  witn  the  newspaper,  who 
were  somewhat  less  philosophical,  and 
therefore  less  willing  to  be  hanged  at  a 
lamp  post  by  a  mob  of  ruffians,  both  armed 
themselves  and  took  measures  to  secure 
police  and  military  protection  for  the  office. 
Mr.  Gilmore  quotes  from  Parton  some  in- 
teresting details  of  the  attack  upon  the 
Tribune  building.  This  is  his  description 
of  the  mob  as  he  saw  it: 

"It  was  a  strange-lcoking  gang  of  ruf- 
fians. I  had  lived  in  New  York  from  child- 
hood, and  supposed  myself  acquainted  with 
the  various  classes  of  its  inhabitants.  But 
I  did  not  recognize  that  crowd.  I  know 
not  to  this  day  whence  they  came,  nor 
whither  they  vanished.  Three-fourths  of 
them  were  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  many  more  were  not  more  than  four- 
teen. The  clubs  with  which  they  were 
armed  were  all  extempore,  evidently  seized, 
as  they  passed,  from  some  old  pile  of  boards 
and  timber.  Their  clothes  were  not  of  any, 
kind  of  shabbiness  that  I  have  ever  seen 
in  our  streets.  They  were  not  the  garments 
of  laborers  or  mechanics,  nor  of  any  other 
class  usually  seen  here.  I  should  say  they 
might  be  dock  thieves,  plunderers  of  ship- 
yards, and  stealers  of  old  iron  and  copper." 

During  the  same  evening  Mr.  Gilmore 
procured  an  order  from  Gen.  Wool  for  one 
hundred  muskets  and  sufficient  ammunition, 
and  he  also  made  adequate  arrangements 
for  police  protection.  Several  hours  after 
this,  stones  began  to  be  thrown  at  the 
office,  and  finally  the  mob  which  had  been 
gathering  until  it  filled  the  square  surged 
forward,  overpowering  the  few  policemen 
who  were  on  the  spot,  and  began  hammer- 
ing on  the  doors  with  clubs.  Mr.  Parton 
continues  the  story  as  follows: 

"I  supposed  then  that  the  Tribune  was 
gone.  But  at  that  moment,  the  report  of 
a  pistol  was  heard,  fired  somewhere  in 
front  of  the  building,  whether  from  one  of 
the  windows,  or  from  a  policeman  below,  I 
know  not.  Instantly,  the  whole  crew  of 
assailants  on  the  sidewalk  crowded  back 
into  the  street,  and  the  gates  of  the  op- 
posite park  seemed  choked  with  fugitives. 
Before  the  dastards  had  time  to  rally,  a 
whole  army  of  blue  uniforms  came  up 
Nassau  street  on  the  double-quick,  and  the 
office  was  saved.  These  men,  I  suppose, 
were  the  original  one  hundred  and  ten  de- 
tailed for  the  purpose;  but  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  evening  it  seemed  as  if  Nassau 
street  was  a  rushing  torrent  of  dark  blue 
cloth  and  brass  buttons." 

A  second  attack  was  more  successful,  and 
was  conducted  this  time  with  earnestness 
and  thoroughness  by  a  well-organized  body 
of  men,  who  broke  into  the  building  and 
continued  their  work  of  riot  and  devasta- 
tion until  once  more  a  body  of  a  hundred 
and  ten  policemen  fell  upon  them  and 
clubbed  them  into  th.3  street,  attempting  to 
take  no  prisoners,  but  only  to  break  as 
many  heads  as  possible.     In  two  minutes, 
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Mr.  Lincoln.  He  felt  that  Lincoln  enter- 
tained a  somewhat  similar  distrust  of  him. 
and  that,  while  professing  to  communicate 
important  facts  to  him,  he  bad  only  done 
so  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were 
coming  out  officially.  Lincoln,  on  his  side, 
regarded  Greeley  as  extremely  indiscreet 
and  as  one  who,  if  he  should  be  put 
in  possession  of  occurrences  of  moment, 
would  let  his  instincts  as  a  journalist  over- 
power his  prudence,  and  would  publish 
the  facts  to  the  world  before  it  was  de- 
sirable that  they  should  be  known. 

Greeley's  views  of  Lincoln  are  contained 
in  something  that  he  once  said  to  Mr.  Gil- 
more: 

"He  has  been  adroitly  using  me  to  feel 
the  public  pulse,  and  making  me  appear  as 
an  officious  meddler  in  affairs  that  belong 
properly  to  the  government.  No.  I  can't 
trust  your  honest  old  Abe.  He  is  too 
smart  for  me.  He  thinks  me  a  d — d  fool; 
but  I  am  never  fooled  twice  by  the  same 
individual." 

Greeley  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  move- 
ment to  prevent  Lincoln's  renomination  in 
1864,  believing  that  Lincoln  was  incapable 
of  conducting  the  war  to  a  satisfactory 
issue.  In  this  movement  all  the  principal 
Republican  leaders  except  Conkling,  Sum- 
ner and  Henry  Wilson  were  engaged.  While 
this  project  was  on  foot,  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville  was  fought  with  a  loss  of 
nearly  30,000  men,  owing  to  the  incompe- 
tence of  Gen.  Hooker.  The  news  of  the 
battle  affected  Greeley  deeply.  His  face 
was  pallid,  his  step  was  almost  tottering, 
and  his  lip  trembled  as  he  read 
the  telegram.  He  and  bis  associ- 
ates at  once  resolved  upon  sound- 
ing fen.  Rosecrans  as  to  whether  he 
would  accept  the  chief  command  of  the 
armies  were  it  offered  him.  In  ease  of  a 
favorable  response  Greeley  declared  that 
he  would  go  personally  to  Lincoln  and 
force  him  to  resign;  whereupon  Hamlin 
would  succeed  to  the  presidency  and  then 
place  Rosecrans  in  supreme  command.  Mr. 
Giimore  was  sent  to  sound  the  general  on 
this  point.  At  headquarters  he  first  met 
Gen.  Garfield,  of  whom  he  gives  an  inter- 
esting account.  Of  Garfield,  Rosecrans 
said  that  he  was  the  best-read  man  in  the 
army,  and  on  Sheridan  he  made  the  follow- 
ing comment: 

"You  wouldn't  suppose  that  quiet,  unas- 
suming gentleman  was  a  perfect  tornado  in 
cattle.  I  rode  up  to  him  at  Stone  River 
when  nearly  half  of  his  men  were  on  the 
ground,  either  dead  or  disabled,  and  he  was 
pouring  such  a  volley  of  oaths  into  the 
remainder  as  made  my  blood  curdle.  'Hold 
on,  Sheridan,'  I  said  to  him.  'omit  the  pro- 
fanity. Remember  the  first  bullet  may  send 
you  into  eternity.'  'I  can't  help  it,  gen- 
eral,' he  answered,  'we  must  hold  this 
point;  and  my  men  won't  think  I'm  in 
earnest  unless  I  swear  at  them  like  hell.'  " 

It  is  rather  curious,  in  view  of  his  sub- 
sequent unimportance,  to  see  how  very 
large  Rosecrans  loomed  up  in  the  estima- 
tion of  those  who  knew  him  in  1863.  Mr. 
Giimore  in  transcribing  these  notes  re- 
marks how  fully  he  was  satisfied  that 
Rosecrans  would  be  a  suitable  candidate 
for  the  presidency;  and  during  the  visit  at 
headquarters  he  found  an  opportunity  to 
hold  a  private  interview  with  the  general 
at  midnight  and  sounded  him  upon  the 
subject.  Rosecrans  listened  '  to  what  was 
said,  and  evincad  much  gratification;  yet 
he  repudiated  instantly  any  thought  of 
leaving  the  army  or  of  opposing  Mr.  Lin- 
coln.    His  last  words  were  these: 

"Let  me  tell  you,  and  I  wish  you  would 
tell  your  friends  who  are  moving  in  this 
matter,   that  you  are  mistaken  about  Mr. 


however,  the  mob  had  done  an  immense 
amount  of  damage,  twisting  off  the  gas- 
burners,  wrecking  the  counters  and  desks 
and  starting  a  fire  in  several  places.  The 
further  details  of  the  riot  are  given  at 
great  length  and  make  most  interesting 
reading. 

Of  a  different  character  is  an  amusing 
anecdote  about  Mr.  Greeley  in  his  editorial 
capacity.  It  comes  home  to  many  persons 
who  are  over  fond  of  making  the  unfortu- 
nate compositor  a  scapegoat  for  their  own 
inaccuracies  in  writing.  It  is  rather  long, 
but  it  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full: 

"Mr.  Greeley  wrote  a  wretched  hand,  hard 
for  the  printers  to  decipher,  but  he  exacted 
from  them  a  rigid  observance  of  copy,  and 
any  departure  from  his  text  was  sure  to 
bring  upon  the  offending  typesetter  a  hurri- 
cane of  vituperation.  The  least  departure 
he  was  sure  to  discover,  for  each  morning 
he  scanned  the  Tribune,  from  initial  letter 
to  finis,  as  regularly  as  he  took  his  break- 
fast. On  the  occasion  referred  to,  the 
rascally  types  had  made  him  say  precisely 
what  he  did  not  intend  to  say — that«which 
was,  in  fact,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  oft- 
expressed  sentiments  of  his  newspaper  and 
his  party;  and,  flaming  with  wrath,  he  en- 
tered his  office  on  the  following  day,  and, 
ascending  to  the  composing  rooms  with  the 
Tribune  in  his  hand,  he  demanded  to  know, 
in  the  highest  .key  of  which  his  voice  was 
capable,  'What  d d  fool  set  up  this  edi- 
torial?   Let  me  look  at  him.' 

"The  printers  had  discovered  the  blunder 
the  night  before,  and  a  general  consultation 
had  been  held  over  it,  at  which  they  had 
decided  to  obey  their  standing  instructions, 
which  were  'Follow  Copy  Always.'  Know- 
ing very  well  what  was  coming,  they  now 
gathered  around  the  great  editor,  the  of- 
fending typesetter  among  them  with  the 
manuscript  of  the  article  in  his  pocket. 

"  'Who  set  up  this  editorial?'  again  de- 
manded Mr.  Greeley. 

"  T  did,  sir,'  answered  the  guilty  com- 
positor, coming  forward  with  an  assumed 
air  of  trembling  timidity.  Thereupon  the 
winds  broke  loose,  and  there  descended 
upon  the  offending  printer  a  storm  of  thun- 
der, lightning  and  blue  blazes.  When  it 
had  partially  subsided  the  printer  meekly 
remarked,    'But  I  followed  copy,  sir.' 

"This  Mr.  Greeley  denied,  and  another 
storm  of  unprintable  adjectives  followed. 
At  a  break  in  the  storm  the  typesetter  drew 
the  manuscript  from  his  pocket,  and,  with 
his  finger  upon  the  offending  paragraph, 
handed  it  to  the  editor,  saying,  'Be  gsod 
enough  to  look  at  your  copy,  Mr.  Greeley.' 

"As  *-he  great  man  did  so  his  face  fell,  and 
he  let  the  manuscript  drop  to  the  floor. 
Then,  glancing  around  upon  the  score  of 
assembled  printers,  all  of  whom  were  of  less 
stature  than  himself,  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
abject  imbecility,  "Is  there  nobody  here  big 
enough  to  kick  me  downstairs?'  " 

Mr.  Giimore  saw.  President  Lincoln  on 
another  occasion  soon  after  the  appoint- 
men  of  Grant  as  lieutenant  general.  The 
mere  prospect  of  Grant's  assuming  control 
of  the  army  operations  seemed  to  relieve 
the  president  of  a  load  of  care,  for  he  was 
in  unusual  good  spirits,  and  in  answer  to 
a  remark  upon  the  subject  made  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  reply: 

"Oh,  yes,  I  feel  better,  for  now  I'm  like 
the  man  who  was  blown  up  on  a  steam- 
boat, and  said  on  coming  down:  'It  makes 
no  difference  to  me — I'm  only  a  passen- 
ger.' " 

Somewhat  later  Mr.  Giimore  visited  Rich- 
mond and  went  to  the  Spotswood  Hotel. 
This  is  the  description  of  a  room  in  the 
hotel  and  illustrates  the  general  dilapida- 
tion of  everything  at  the  south  in  the  lat- 
ter days  of  the  war: 

"It  was  a  large,  square  apartment  in  the 
fourth  story,  with  a  ragged,  unswept  car- 
pet, and  bare  white  walls,  smeared  with 
soot  and  tobacco  juice.  Several  chairs,  a 
marble-top  table  and  a  pine  washstand  and 
clothes-press  straggled  about  the  floor, 
and  in  the  corner  were  three  beds,  gar- 
nished with  tattered  pillow-shams  and  cov- 
ered with  white  counterpanes  grown  gray 


with  longing  for  soapsuds  and  a  washtub." 
The  quotations  that  we  have  already 
made  sufficiently  indicate  the  character  of 
the  book.  It  is  extremely  readable  and  is 
full  of  interesting  material.  The  illustra- 
tions consist  of  eight  portraits  of  the  most 
important  persons  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  Mr.  Gilmore's  recollections. 
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PAUL   E.  KIGHTLINGER 
ATTORNEY    AT    LAW 

30I-3    UNION    SAVINGS    AND    TRUST    BUILDING 

WARREN,  OHIO 

February  20,    1959 


Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Fort  Wayne,   Indiana 

Attention:     Librarian 


Gentlemen: 


For  quite  some  time  I  have  been  privileged  to  receive  your  valued 
monthly  bulletins  on  Lincoln  lore.  Again  I  thank  you.  I  preserve 
them  in  my  library  for  reference  purposes. 

It  occurs  to  me  that   you  may  be  interested  in  an  historical  bit,    re- 
motely relevant  to  Lincoln,   which  came  to  light  here  recently. 
Warren  is  the  County  seat  of  Trumbull  County,   which  originally 
included  most  of  the  Western  Reserve  lands  as  were  apportioned 
among  the  stockholders  of  the  Connecticut  Land  Company  in  17  98. 
The  early  land  title  records,    for  what  is  now  the  City  of  Cleveland, 
for  instance,    are  found  in  the  offices  of  our  Trumbull  County 
Recorder. 

The  deeds  for  conveyance  of  real  estate  titles  were  for  many  years 
coppied  long-hand  into  permanent  bound  volumes.     Under  our  law 
the  records  of  deeds  were  not  intended  to  include  anything  other 
than  land  title  records.     However,    on  the  last  few  inches  of  the 
last  page  of  Deed  Record  Volume  No.    91,    immediately  following 
the  copy  of  a  deed  bearing  date  of  February  11,    1865,    in  clearly 
preserved  vertical  script,    appears  the  following  paragraph  which 
is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  President  Lincoln.     I  will  be  glad  to  send 
a  photographic  copy  if  you  would  care  for  it:  . 

■'This  book  was  commenced  in  the  darkest  hour  in  our  National 
History,   when  even  the  most  sanquine  entertained  fears  for  the 
safety  of  our  '"beloved  country'",   when  each  day  brought  to  our 
hearts  some  new  trial  and  to  our  homes  some  new  calamity,    and 
during  the  time  that  has  been  consumed  in  copying  it,    our  nation 
has  passed  through  the  greatest  trials  and  triumphs  ever  known 
in  the  history  of  any  country;  death  met  our  noble  boys  in  rebel 
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prisons,    on  gory  battlefields  and  in  distant  hospitals,   while  we 
whom  fate  ordained  should  stay  at  home  helpless  to  aid  in  the 
sorrows  of  "Columbia"  could  only  wait,   watch  and  mourn.     But 
with  the  sacrifice  of  our  noble  President  and  boys  the  end  has  come. 
The  Angel  Peace  has  spread  her  beautiful  wings  o'er  "the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave"  and  justice  has  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  her  duty.     Who  will  complain  then  of  sentences  penned  with 
trembling  hands.     None  but  traitors.      (The  Girls)." 


Sincerely, 


PEK:DM 


^ — iA 


March  9,  1959 


Mr,  Paul  E.  Kightlinger 

301-3  Union  Savings  and  Trust  Bldg. 

Warren,  Oliio 

Dear  Mr,  Kightlinger: 

I  was  pleased  to  have  your  letter  of  February  20,  %  delay  in  ac- 
knowledging it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  been  on  a  two  months 
lecture  tour,  I  am  now  trying  to  answer  a  great  iaany  letters  that 
accumulated  on  my  desk  during  that  period. 

I  was  indeed  pleased  to  have  the  inscription  by  the  ,fHhe  Girls" 
which  appeared  on  the  last  page  of  Deed  Piecord  Volume  No,  91  which 
bore  the  date  of  February  11,  1865 #  This  is  a  most  interesting 
discovery  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  record  for  our  library. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  thinking  of  us  in  this  connection, 

I  am  indeed  pleased  that  you  are  a  subscriber  to  Lincoln  Lore  and 
that  you  find  the  bulletins  of  interest, 

lours  sincerely. 


RGMcMurtry:bv  Director 


TW  GfaV 


PAUL   E.  KIGHTLINGER 
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The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,    Indiana 

Attention:    R.    Gerald  McMurtry,    Director 


Mr.    McMurtry: 

Reference  is  made  to  your  letter  of  March  9th„ 

A  photographic  copy  of  the  Deed  Record  page  is  here  attached,   for 
such  use  as  you  may  choose.     It  would  be  of  interest  to  Civil  War 
and  Lincoln  students,   I  believe. 

Incidentally,    I  omitted  mention  in  my  former  letter  that  the  Deed 
which  was  executed  February  11,    1865  was  actually  filed  for 
record  on  May  30,    1865  and  recording  was  not  completed  until 
August  15,    1865;  thus  the  sentiment  expressed  by  "The  Girls"  is 
better  understood  in  relation  to  the  later  date. 

Sincerely, 


PEK:DM 
End. 
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The  Friendliness  of  Lincoln 

By  Nathan  Howard  Gist 

OF  THE  many  choice  qualities  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  there  is  none  by 
which  he  is  better  known  and  more  revered  than  his  friendliness.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  Lincoln  that  he  had  few  enemies,  and  those  whom  he  had 
were  not  personal  enemies.  They  were  political  enemies.  They  were  not  in 
sympathy  with  his  views.  They  disliked  his  policies.  The  office  that  he  held 
and  the  decisions  he  was  forced  to  make  in  the  interests  of  the  many  created 
some  dissatisfaction  among  the  few  and  made  for  rancor. 

But  few,  very  few,  disliked  Lincoln  the  man,  and  of  these  few  some  later 
reversed  their  judgment  while  Lincoln  still  lived.  Many  a  prominent  southern- 
er has  said  Lincoln  was  the  best  friend  the  South  ever  had.  He  was  a  child  of 
the  South  by  birth,  and  he  knew  and  appreciated  thoroughly  the  viewpoint  of 
the  southerner.  For  this  reason  he  often  clashed  with  the  radicals  and  hotheads 
of  the  North,  who  would  have  embarked  upon  some  rash  course  were  it  not  for 
this  prophet  and  statesman  in  the  White  House. 

One  chief  reason  why  Lincoln  had  such  a  remarkable  hold  on  men,  and  even 
on  those  who  disagreed  with  him,  was  because  he  was  so  friendly.  He  was  kind, 
big-hearted,  generous,  forgiving.  He  could  take  an  insult  with  all  of  the  grace 
and  patience  of  a  saint — and  a  saint  he  himself  was  most  of  the  time.  Without 
insincerity  he  could  use  men  for  his  purpose,  give  generous  consideration  to 
their  views,  and  often  let  them  have  their  own  way.  And  usually  they  came  to 
see  and  admit  that  he  was  right. 

Men  were  not  especially  great  or  unpardonably  small  when  they  stood  before 
Lincoln.  In  his  estimation  they  were  either  right  or  wrong.  He  hated  mendac- 
ity and  double-dealing.  He  liked  the  square-shooter.  He  could  rebuke  the  one 
who  arrogated  too  much  power  and  ability  to  himself;  for  instance,  Hooker.  He 
could  subdue  and  tame  by  kindly  entreaty  the  restless  and  refractory;  for  in- 
stance, Stanton.  He  could  disagree  with  another,  and  if  later  shown  that  he  was 
mistaken  he  was  large  enough  to  commend  the  other,  and  admit  his  own  error  of 
judgment;  for  instance,  in  dealing  with  Grant,  when  that  Union  general  was 
planning  the  Vicksburg  campaign. 

( Lincoln  was  ever  friendly.  And  he  would  never  stoop  to  the  cowardly  thing 
and  take  advantage  of  another  because  he  held  an  office  of  power  and  trust. 
He  was  willing  to  be  snubbed,  if  his  generals  would  win  victories.  Lincoln 
once  said,  in  effect,  that  he  would  hold  a  certain  general's  horse,  if  that  general 
would  only  triumph  on  the  battlefield. 

This  ability  to  handle  others,  and,  by  kindly  entreaty  and  persuasive  ways 
force  them  to  do  his  bidding,  was  a  valuable  asset  for  Lincoln.  He  had  a  genius 
for  friendship,  and  it  proved  a  mighty  ally. 

Were  Lincoln  living  today,  or  could  he  give  us  a  message,  doubtless  it  would 
be  something  like  this:  "Be  kind  and  true.  Give,your  opponent  the  benefit  of 
every  reasonable  doubt.  He  is  entitled  to  his  opinions.  Pluck  the  thistle  and 
plant  the  rose  whenever  you  can.  Love,  serve,  and  have  faith  in  the  common 
people,  and  do  your  duty  as  Providence  shows  the  way." 


Given.,  Jawes  A. 


Entire  Text  of  Address  De- 
livered by  Treasurer  is 
Published   Herewith 

The  most  dire  forebcdings  were 
cast  in  advance  of  the  Lincoln  ban- 
quet given  at  St.  Paul's  school  hall 
Thursday  night.  Other  meetings  of 
importance  announced  after  the 
date  had  been  set  for  this  affair- 
meetings  that  had  to  be  gone 
through  with  en  that  particular 
night,  or  done  away  with  altogether. 
For  a  time  the  promoters  of  this 
affair  considered  the  advisability  of 
postponement.  But  if  any  were  to 
do  that,  they  realized  that  they 
would  be  getting  so  far  away  from 
the  Lincoln  birthday  date  that  it 
would  not  be  appropriate  to  call 
this  a  Lincoln  celebration. 

Then  a  report  got  out  that  the 
date  had  been  changed,  and  hog- 
heads  of  cold  water  generally,  were 
splashed  about.  But  a  few  of  the 
braver  ones  stuck  to  their  guns  and 
decided  to  go  on  through,  even 
though  it  might  mean  that  they 
would  have  to  make  good  on  a  ticket 
guarantee. 

Maybe  it  was  the  dealers  in  frigid 
water  that  helped  to  make  this  the 
outstanding  affair  yet  attemped  by 
the  Lincoln  Club.  Maybe  it  was  their 
numbers  that  helped  to  swell  the 
crowd  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
doors  had  to  be  closed  and  orders 
sent  out  to  sell  no  more  tickets.  But 
if  they  went  to  be  witness  at  a 
sorry  debacle  of  the  Lincoln  Club 
they  were  sorely  disappointed.  How- 
ever, none  of  this  appeared  to  be 
true.  The  crowd  paid  close  atten-  ! 
tion  to  the  scholarly  address  of 
James  M.  Given,  Indiana's  Treas- 
urer of  State. 

This  was  Mr.  Givins'  first  appear- 
ance in  our  county.  However,  he 
made  such  a  favorable  impression  on 
this  occasion  that  his  services 
doubtless  will  be  in  demand  from 
now  on. 

Several  friends  have  insisted  that 
we  publish  Mr.  Givins'  address  and 
we  are  complying  with  their  re- 
quests.   He  spoke  as  follows: 

"We  are  met  here  tonight  to  pay 
reverent  tribute  to  one  of  America's 
noblemen,  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is 
with  deep  and  sincere  feeling  of 
humility  and  inadequacy  that  this 
speaker  attempts  to  eulogize  the 
great  leader  whose  lifetime  of  serv- 
ice to  his  fellow-man  is  stamped  in- 
delibly in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
every  true  American. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three 
years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
an  a  lowly  log  cabin  in  the  back- 
woods of  Kentucky.  Prom  this 
humble  beginning  he  rose  to  the 
highest  position  of  honor  and  trust 
within  the  gift  of  free  men.  This 
is  the  man  whom  H.  G.  Wells  said 
was,  "One  Gf  the  six  greatest  fig- 
ures   in    all    history,"    and    whom 


Woodrow  Wilson  called  "The  sup- 
reme American." 

What  made  Lincoln  "The  Supreme 
American"?  It  was  not  his  parent- 
age. It  was  not  his  education.  It 
was  not  his  manly  beauty.  It  was 
not  wealth.  It  was  not  social  posi- 
tion. What  was  it  then  that  made  j 
him  great?  It  was  his  innate  hon- 
esty, deep  sincerety,  dauntless  cour- 
age, unfailing  tolerance,  total  un- 
selfishness, unswerving  loyalty  and 
deep  humility  combined  with  a  true 
love  for  his  fellow  man  that  made 
him  great  above  all  other  Americans. 
These  are  the  attributes  of  great- 
ness.  Oh!  my  friends,  how  we  need 
those  same  qualities  in  our  leaders 
today  instead  of  the  cynicism  and 
adroit  maneuvering  for  political  ad- 
vantage and  power  now  so  prevalent  j 
in  high  places. 

"The    sagacious    words    and    the  j 
honoroable  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ' 
are  legend.    He  is  revered  in  bronze, 
stone,     paintings     and     memories. 
Abraham  Lincoln   stands   today   as 
he  has  never  before  for  what  he  was 
and   is   to   these   United   States   of 
America,  and  no  adjectives  or  ex- 
pletives   can    embellish    the    record 
branded   deeply  in   history  for  the  j 
edification  of  succeeding  generations,  j 

"Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  curator  of  j 
the  Lincoln  Foundation  Museum,  in 
Fort  Wayne,  ons^afr-the  greatest 
a.uthoritier-'~fifici  admirers  of  the 
great  Emancipator,  tells  us  that  more 
works  have  been  printed  by  and 
about  Lincoln  than  any  other  per- 
son, with  the  exception  of  Biblical 
characters.  Eighty  years  of  tribute 
to  the  life  work  of  the  father  of  the 
Republican  Party  are  evidenced  in 
those  voluminous  writings,  in  the 
tomb  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  in  the 
Shrine  of  the  States  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  in  manifold  other  works 
of  man. 

"To  attempt  to  augment  and  sup- 
plement these  monuments  and 
memorials  is  to  attempt  to  gild  the 
lily. 

I     "Let  us  devote  this  time  to  three  ' 
sub-topics  in  fitting  observation  of 
the   day.    First,  let  us  as  Hoosiers 
;  be  more  cognizant  of  Lincoln's  days 
in  Indiana.    Second,  let  us  dwell  in 
meditation  on  the  heritage  of  free-  j 
dom   and   the   lessons   of   unity   to! 
which  Lincoln  devoted  his  life  and 
for  which  he  fought  that  they  might 
be    included    in   his   legacy    to   us. 
Last,  let  us  take  renewed  inspiration 
from   his  life   and   rededicate   our- 
selves to  the  task  of  preserving  the 
i  principals  embodied  in  his  life. 
I     "The   fact   that   Lincoln    lived    a 
part  of  his  life  in  Indiana,  is  I  be- 
lieve, a  source  of  great  pride  to  all 
Hoosiers   and   at  the   same   time   a 
challenge  to  the  best  that  is  in  them. 
We   here   in  Hoosierland    like    to 
feel  that  those  years  spent  in  our 
great  state  helped  to  develop  those 
inherent  qualities  that  are  the  meas- 
ure of  greatness.    We  like  to  remem- 
ber that  he  came  to  Indiana  a  mere 
boy,  seven  years  of  age   and  lived 
here  among  those  early  stalwarts  of 
our  state  until  he  reached  the  age 
of  manhood.    These  are  the  form- 
ative years  of  a  person's  life  and  to 
this   boy   naturally   eager   to   learn 
!  and  seeking  those  higher  ideals,  he 
j  could  not  fail  to  be  deeply  impressed 
'  with  the  unselfish  purpose  and  the 


unswerving  devotion  to  American 
principles  of  those  men  who  were 
then  adding  Indiana's  star  to  the 
flag. 

'It  was  in  1816  that  the  first  Con- 
stitution of  Indiana  was  drawn  and 
who  can  doubt  that  this  serious- 
minded  boy  was  deeply  impressed. 
Lincoln  made  freinds  readily  and  we 
can  almost  visualize  him  making  in- 
quiries about  the  new  state  and 
studying   its   Constitution. 

"It  was  in  1816  that  the  first  Con- 
stitution of  Indiana  was  drawn  and 
who  can  doubt  that  this  serious- 
minded  boy  was  deeply  impressed. 
Lincoln  made  friends  readily  and  we 
can  almost  visualize  him  making  in- 
quiries about  the  new  state  and 
studying  its  Constitution. 

"Everyone  liked  this  awkward 
raw-boned  boy  and  he  liked  every- 
one. From  early  boyhood  he  was  a 
leader,  a  sure  sign  of  sincere  friend- 
ships. No  one  was  too  great  or  too 
lowly  to  be  called  friend.  I  like  to 
recall  his  childhood  friendship  for 
a  little  Indiana  boy  and  I  like  to 
quote  the  child-like  epitaph  he 
wrote  when  the  little  Indian  died. 
He  wrote:  | 

'Here  lies  poor  Johnny  Kongapod; 

Have  mercy  on  him,  gracious  God, 

As  he  would  do  if  he  was  God,      I 

And  you  were  Johnny  Kongapod.'    i 

"Abraham  Lincoln  was  always 
deeply  religious.  Although  he  never 
formally  affiliated  himself  with  any 
church,  he  was  a  regular  attendant 
and  rarely  spoke  without  reference 
to  God,  to  Christ  or  to  the  Bible.  He 
was  not  one  to  publicly  proclaim  his 
religious  beliefs.:  His  [deep  and 
abiding  faith  was  a  very  personal 
matter  with  him.  His  first  intro- 
duction to  the  Bible  came  during 
his  Indiana  days.  It  was  also  in 
Indiana  that  he  received  the  little 
formal  education  he  had.  It  was 
here  he  earned  his  first  money.  It 
was  here  his  revered  mother  died. 
Small  wonder  then  that  Lincoln,  in 
later  years,  often  relerred  to  his 
life  in  Indiana.  The  family  moved 
to  Illinois  when  Abraham  was  twen- 
ty-one. Don't  you  agree  with  me 
that  Hoosiers  were  justified  in  the 
pride  they  feel  for  Indiana's  part  in 
his  life? 

"Returning  to  the  second  topic  of 
this  message — the  heritage  of  free- 
dom and  lessons  of  unity  to  which 
Lincoln  devoted  his  life  and  for 
which  he  fought  that  they  might 
be  included  in  his  legacy  to  us., 
join  me  tonight  in  determining  the 
goals  for  which  our  great  leader 
fought. 

"He  fought  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union.  He  fought  for  indiv- 
idual liberty  and  freedom  of  action. 
He  fought  for  equality,  for  the 
right  of  ifree  speech,  freedom  to 
worship  as  one's  conscience  dictates, 
freedom  of  the  press.  In  short  he 
fought  for  all  the  ideals  expressed 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

"  His  road  was  not  easy.  He  did 
not  seek  the  easy  road.  Many  were 
his  disappointments.  Six  times  he 
was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for 
public  office,  but  he  carried  on  with 
a  firm  conviction  of  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  cause  he  stood  for. 
"Lincoln  did  not  have  any  per- 


sonal  desire  to  be  president  for  the 
power  and  prestige  of  the  office,  of- 
ten saying  he  would  rather  be  back 
home  among  his  friends,  but  he  was 
willing  to  make  whatever  personal 
sacrifice  necessary  to  carry  on  his 
fight  for  a  greater  and  a  united  . 
America. 

'"What  did   Lincoln   do   in  those  ] 
dreary   days  when  this  resourceful 
nation  was  endangered  by  the  acrid 
fumes   of  hate   and   domestic   com- 
bustion?   What  blue  prints  did  he , 
construct  for  contemporary  solution  j 
of  national  problems  and  exempli-  ' 
fication  for  posterity?  | 

"The  great  and  stalwart  Lincoln  ; 
in  all  his  belovedness  foresaw  that 
some  day  these  United  States  would 
be  the  target  for  the  jealousies  and 
aspirations  of  foreign  powers  who 
would  seek  to  envelop  and  control 
the  expansive  resources  of  this  coun- 
try, this  arsenal  and  vault  of  free 
enterprise.  Therefore,  there  was 
grave  necessity  that  the  states  be 
sealed  and  locked  in  common  cause. 

"The  manifest  ingenuity  and  tele-  i 
scopic  foresight  of  Lincoln  was  the 
adhesive  mortar  that  sealed  thej 
states  into  an  enduring  Union.  With1 
Lincoln  it  was  not  a  battle  to  win 
the  war,  but  to  assure  peace.  With 
states  seceding  and  split  asunder, 
enmity  had!  been  fostered  ;  that 
easily  could  have  flared  into  a  per- 
petual series  of  fights  between  sec- 
tions. Had  Lincoln  bargained  for 
a  supercilious  and  expedient  peace, 
a  thin  surface  might  have  rent  with 
dozens  of  subsequent  geysers  that 
would  have  sprung  sporadically  from 
underneath. 

"Lincoln  was  first  of  all  a  patriot 
and  a,  humanitarian.  In  1864  he 
was  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
Had  he  played  in  to  the  hands  of 
political  opportunists,  he  could  the 
more  easily  have  been  re-elected. 
But  the  Great  Emancipator  that  we 
immortalize  in  statue,  song  and  eu- 
logy today,  was  not  extolled  with 
equal  praise  by  his  constituents  in 
those  murky  days  when  a  compara- 
tively young  Republic  of  great 
wealth  and  resources  tottered  on  a 
precipice  of  hatred,  jealousy  and 
internal  combustion. 

"At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  North  was  extremely  confident 
of  a  sure  and  early  victory.  That 
the  North  met  reverses  and  the  war 
was  prolonged  caused  Lincoln's  ad- 
ministration to  meet  with  discour- 
agement, causing  him  his  most  dis- 
tressing moments  were  members  of  i 
his  official  family. 

"Lincoln  realized  that  in  holding 
the  states  together  he   would  have! 
1  to  hold  together  the  various  beliefs 
and  differing  opinions  of   the   day. 
He  would  not  only  have  to  bring  to- 
gether the  different  shades  of  opin- 
i  ion,  but  the  local  sentiment  of  dif- 
]  ferent  sections  of  the  country.    In 
i  constructing  his  cabinet  he  saw,  in 
j  all  of  his  wisdom,  that  solution  lay 
adequately  among  the  very  foes  for 
i  the  Presidency,  those  who  had  op- 
posed   his    administration.    Seward 
was  a  former  governor  of  New  York 
and  Chase  was  a  former  governor 
of    Ohio.      Both    were    competent. 
Seward     was     a     constructive     and 
Chase  was  a  leader  of  the  radicals. 
If  he  could  bring  these  two  diver- 
gent   leaders    together,    the    great 
President-elect   would    be    fostering 
a  unity  that  must  be  the  model  for 
accomplishing  the  national  purpose. 


Seward  was  named  Secretary  of 
State  and  Chase  became  Secretary 
of  Treasury. 

"Bates  was  a  leader  in  the  border 
slave  state  of  Missouri,  while  Cam-! 
eron   was   a  very   wealthy   business 
man  from  Pennsylvania.    They  were 
seated  as  Attorney-General  and  Sec-  i 
retary  of  War. 

"This  was  the  method  by  which 
the  sixteenth  President  set  about  to ) 
weld    the    nation,   to    correlate    the , 
various  problems,  to  give  expression  j 
to   freedom   of   speech   and  fredom 
of  thought.    Rather  than   to  build  j 
his  cabinet  on  patronage,  he  brought 
his   critics  into   the  fold  where  he  1 
might  benefit  in  the  common  cause 
by  permitting  his  foes  to  give  vent 
to  their  expressions.    How  different 
is  the  situation  in  Washington  to- 
day when  the  Chief  Executive  has 
surrounded  himself   with   incompe- 
tent "yes  men"  solely  for  the  per- 
sonal loyalty  they  give  him. 

"One  of  the  problems  that  em- 
barassed  Lincoln  was  the  entrance 
on  the  scene  of  Fremont,  who  had 
preceded  Lincoln  as  Republican 
candidate.  It  seemed  opportune  to 
name  him  in  command  of  the  West- 
ern Department  which  was  consid- 
ered Missouri.  Not  because  he  op- 
posed Lincoln,  but  because  he 
threatened  to  upset  the  program  for 
victory  and  unity  was  it  finally  nec- 
essary to  remove  him.  Fremont  had 
created  utter  military  confusion  by 
delving  into  politics  and  fostering 
disgraceful  extravagance  and  waste 
which  fattened  his  followers. 

"Again,  in  the  latter  part  of  1861, 
waste,  extravagance,  corruption  and 
incompetence  on  the  part  of  Cam- 
eron in  administrating  the  war  came 
to  light.  His  actions  had  permitted 
his  political  henchmen  to  grow  fat 
on  war  profiteering.  When  it  be- 
came necessary  to  remove  Cameron 
because  of  his  actions,  the  Civil  War 
President  typified  his  character  in 
naming  his  successor.  There  ap- 
peared at  that  time  a  lawyer  named 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  who  had  been  a 
Democrat  before  the  war  but  hated 
slavery.  He  had  been  appointed 
Attorney-General  under  Buchanan. 
Later,  as  a  private  citizen  in  Wash- 
ington, he  criticized  the  slow  prog- 
ress of  the  war.  Most  contemptu- 
ous of  .  Lincoln,  he  was  constantly 
denouncing  .  the  imbecility  of  the 
President.  Lincoln  appointed  him 
Secretary  of  War. 

"It  seems  that  this  situation  was 
somewhat  anologous  to  that  existing 
in  our  present  war  effort.  The  Sen- 
ate investigating  committee,  headed 
by  Senator  Truman  and  many  of 
our  Republican  Congressmen,  have 
for  months  past  been  calling  atten- 
tion to  waste,  extravagance  and 
political  favoiritism  in  the  letting  of 
war  contracts.  New  Deal  politicians 
have  tried  to  accuse  critics  of  being 
unpatriotic  and  obstructionists,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  government 
which  is  calling  for  sacrifice  to  the 
Jimit  from  the  people  should  set  an 
example. 

"Just  recently  we  have  heard  and 
read  a  lot  about  the  parasites  in 
Washington.  Somehow  or  other  I 
have  the  feeling  that  most  of  the 
parasites  are  those  who  are  hanging 
on  to  unessential  jobs  and  drawing 
salaries  that  would  be  better  spent 
in  our  tremendous  effort  to  win  a 
comnlete  and  ciuick  victory. 


"How  many  of  the  Ma  Perkins, 
Harry  Hopkins  and  others  who  for 
a  decade  have  been  accused  of  in- 
competence or  extravagance  would 
retain  their  positions  if  Lincoln 
were  heading  the  administration  to- 
day? How  great  would  the  exodus 
of  the  bureaucratic  force  which  has 
been  built  on  a  decade  of  patron- 
age? How  many  non-essential  bur- 
aus  and  activities  would  be  curtail- 
ed and  eliminated  in  order  to  con-  I 
serve  money  and  effort  so  urgently 
needed  in  war  progress?  I  dare  say 
many,  because  Lincoln  was  a  realist. 
"No  one  realizes  better  than  I 
the  necessity  for  a  correlated  and 
unified  war  effort  and  no  one  is 
any  more  opposed  to  partisan  poli- 
tical criticism,  but  I  feel  just  as 
strongly  that  we  have  a  patriotic 
duty  to  offer  constructive  criticism 
l  and  helpful  suggestions  at  all  times. 
I  People  of  all  parties,  and  those  who 
i  are  not  affiliated  with  any  party, 
1  should  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  for 
!  anything  constructive  and  everyone 
should  be  equally  vehement  in  his 
denunciation  of  everything  tending 
to  retard  or  weaken  our  war  pro- 
gram. This  is  not  unpatriotic,  but 
rather  true  patriotism. 

"Hear  the  words  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln,   'There   is   a   more    important 
sense  in  which  the  Government'  is 
|  distinct    from    the    Administration. 
j  One  is  perpetual,  the  other  tempor- 
I  ary   and   changeable.    A   man   may 
I  be  loyal  to  his  government  and  yet 
oppose   the  peculiar  principles   and 
methods  of  the  Administration. 

"  T  firmly  believe  that  failure  to 
justly  criticize  the  administration  is 
us  great  an  omission  as  would  be 
failure  to  support  the  government. 
Our  government  today,  as  in  Civil 
War  days,  must  utilize  every  re- 
source in  the  Republic  to  suppress 
those  who  would  destroy  us,  and 
money  and  effort  wasted  by  the  Ad- 
ministration weakens  our  cause 
just  as  much  as  the  loss  of  ammuni- 
tion and  materials  on  the  battle- 
front.' 

"Lincoln  realized  the  value  and 
importance  of-  vigorous,  well-bal- 
anced and  sagacious  politics.  And 
yet,  he  was  equally  aware  that  un- 
sound application  of  politics  in  the 
administration  of  government  would 
weaken  the  constructive  political 
support  of  government.  Lincoln's 
experience,  even  in  his  early  years, 
prompted  him  to  prophesy  that  the 
prevalence  of  office-seeking  and  top- 
heavy  patronage  would  be  the  ruin 
of  American  politics.       Apply  that 


prophesy    and  wisdom   to  the   cur- 
rent  situation   in   Washington   and 
you  become  aware  that  it  can  hap- 
pen today  if   an   alert  minority   is 
not  on  its  toes  at  all  times  to  fore- 
stall one -party  domination. 
"Now  for  my  last  Sub-topic: 
"We,     as     Republicans     and     as 
Americans,  can  find   in  history  no 
greater  model   than   the   father   of 
the  Republican  party.      In  hewing 
to  a  purposeful  course,  he  never  per- 
mitted politics  nor  a  desire  for  per- 
sonal   fame    to    interfere   with   his 
Christian,    patriotic    and    righteous 
services  on  this  earth.    That  Lin- 
coln never  cared  to  be  President  is 
well  established  in  history.    That  he 
was  never  happy  in  the  White  House 
is  attested  by  his  own   words  that 
he  would   rather  be  toiling  on  his 
native   soil.    The   great   leader   can 
|  never  be  accused  of  making  a  grand - 
•  stand  play  for  contemporary  popu- 
larity or  patronage-building  actions. 
"This  is  best  verified  in  some  of 
the  last  statements  which  he  made 
before  the  shameful  assassination  in 
Ford's  Theatre.    His  second  inaug- 
ural address  was  concluded  with  the 
following  immortal  words: 
'With  malice  toward  none;  with 
charity   for   all;    with   firmness 
in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in;   to 
bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to 
care   for   him  who   shall   have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  wid- 
ow, and  his  orphan — to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves,  and  with  all  nations.' 
"His   own    unselfishness    and  his 
unbound  faith  in  the  Almighty  God 
is   affirmed   in   th   following   letter 
written  to  a  friend  shortly  after  his 
inaugural   address : 
"  'Everyone  likes  a  little  compliment. 
Thank  you  for  yours  on  my  little 
notification  speech  and  on  the  re- 
cent inaugural  address.       I  expect 
the  latter  to  wear  as  well  as — per- 
haps better — than  anything  I  have 
produced;  but  I  believe  it  is  not  im- 
mediately  popular.      Men   are   not 
flattered  by  being  shown  that  there 
has   been   a    difference   of   purpose 
between  the  Almighty  and  them.  To 
deny  it,  however,  in  this  case  is  to 
deny  that  there  is  a  God  governing 
the   world.    It  is  a  truth  which  I 
thought  needed  to  be  told,  and,  as 
whatever  of  humiliation  there  is  in 
it  falls  most  directly  on  myself,  I 
thought  others  might  afford  for  me 
to  tell  it.'     i  : 

"My  friends,  the  time  for  lip  serv- 
ice has  passed  like  grains  of  sand 
through  the  hour  glass.  Now  is  the 
time  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  Great  Emancipator,  to  actuate 
his  examples.  The  greatness  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  well  established 
and  immortalized.  Let  us  cast 
aside  the  camouflage  of  hero-wor- 
ship, the  cloak  of  idolatry.  Let  us 
no  longer  kneel  at  th  base  of  his 
statue  in  non-constructive  praise. 
Now  is  the  time  for  reality.  Let  us 
vehemently  and  loudly  shout  that 
we  come  to  image  him,  as  well  as 
praise  him.  In  his  life  we  see  the 
fulfillment  of  all  the  ideals,  am- 
bitions and  hopes  of  the  American 
way. 


"I  challenge  all  Republicans  and 
all  true  Americans  to  adhere  to  and 
Practice  the  creed  that  he  so  earn- 
estly  exemplified  in  his  every  action  j 
Let  us  have  the  fortitude  of  our, 
convictions.  Let  us  have  the  in- 
testinal fortitude,  if  you  please,  oi 
the  Lincolnian  creed. 

-Let  me  close  with  one  last  quo- 
tation:   'Stand   with   anybody   that 
stands  right.    Stand  with  him  while 
|  he  ?s  right,  and  part  with  him  when 
he  goes  wrong.'" 
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